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JUNE evening in Florence. 
The sun had just set, the 
Arno ran like a river of fire 
beneath a flaming sky ; a rosy 
light lingered on the heights 
above the city and on the 
marble fagade of San Miniato amongst its 
cypresses. . Up and down the Lung’arno 
loitered crowds of people, delighting in the 
balmy air after a blazing day ; carriages with 
daintily-dressed women rolled past, and the 
tram-cars were laden with the bourgeoisie, on 
their way to or from the Cascine, the Hyde 
Park of Florence. 

Amidst these gay and happy people, talk- 
ing, laughing, fluttering fans, one young man 
seemed quite out of harmony. His athletic 
figure and style of dress gave him an un- 
mistakably English air. He was leaning on 
the wall, his eyes fixed upon the brown, swiftly 
rushing river, with a gloomy, abstracted 
gaze ; he seemed unconscious of the glowing 
sunset and the throngs of passers-by. 

Presently he started, as a hand was laid 
on his shoulder, and a musical voice uttered a 
common-place greeting : “‘ Halloa, Percivale ! 
Didn’t know you were in Florence.” 

Percivale was just an ordinary, good-look- 
ing English lad of one or two and twenty, 
fair, well-built, healthy, with honest blue eyes, 
such as you may see turned out by the dozen 
in a University town. But the man who 
addressed him was of a different make, a man 
whom few people would pass in the street 


without observing. Tall, spare, and upright, 
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with a keen, strongly lined face, latent fire in 
his dark grey eyes, and the easy grace which 
comes from strength, Maurice O’Connor had 
more than good looks—he had distinction. 
He had the reputation of being eccentric and 
unsociable. Since the death of his young 
wife, a few months after their marriage, he 
had led a roving life, the life of a traveller 
and explorer. Latterly he had somewhat 
settled down; he had bought a villa in the 
Tuscan hills, within easy reach of Florence. 
He was an amateur artist of remarkable 
ability ; and here he was able to gratify 
his love of Nature and of art. Speaking 
Italian like a native, he had become on 
friendly terms with the peasants of the 
wild and lonely country where he had 
made his home; whilst he was frequently 
to be met with studying in the picture 
galleries of Florence. He had little in 
common with Harry Percivale, but Maurice 
O’Connor had had a liking for the young 
man ever since the day he had happened, in 
a casual sort of way, to save him from drown- 
ing when, bathing off the coast of Ischia, 
Harry had been seized with cramp on a 
chilly spring day. 

*T came over from England a fortnight 
ago,” said Harry, presently, as the two men 
sauntered along the Lung’arno, “and I might 
as well have stayed at home for any pleasure 
I have had.” 

“ Really?” and Maurice gave a quick 
glance at him. “ Anything wrong ?” 


“ Everything!” replied Harry, savagely. 
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“ That is, it’s noth- 
ing to do with me 
—a family mat- 
ter———” and he 
stopped short. 

“Let us walk 
on to the Cascine,” 
said Maurice, ready 
to ignore the young 
man’s semi- 
confidence, if _ ~ 
he wished to 
say no more. 
They went a 
few yards in 
silence, then Harry 
burst out :-— 

“T might as well 
tell you the whole 
story—that is, if it 
won’t bore you too 
much. Perhaps you 
can suggest some- 
thing. I should be 
awfully glad if you 
would. J don’t see 
what is to be done.” 

“Tell me by all 
means, my dear 
fellow.” 

“Well, you re- 
member my sister 
Lucia : she and her 
mother, my step-mother, you know, were 
with me at Ischia last year.” 

“Yes, I remember her,” said Maurice, 
with an almost imperceptible change in his 
quiet voice. 

“She is a dear little creature, as simple 
and docile as a child. My step-mother is 
Italian, you know, and Lucia has_ been 
brought up in a convent, and has not the 
pluck of an English girl, and thinks she must 
do everything she is told. Well, it is a horrid 
story altogether. There is a man named 
Henderson—I don’t know if you have ever 
met him?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“ He is an awful bad lot—about as bad as 
they make them ; but he has heaps of money, 
and is smart, and all that kind of thing. 
What does the beast do, but actually dare to 
propose to marry my poor little sister, Lucia ; 
and her mother, wretched woman, aids and 
abets him, just because he has a place some- 
where in England and ten thousand a year— 
or says he has. He may be in the hands of 
the Jews for what I know. Lucia loathes 
him, I’ll bet anything she does, though she 
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will hardly own it 
even to me; but 
she daren’t call her 
soul her own. All 
her Italian lady 
friends are down 
upon her, telling 
her it’s her duty, 
and the custom of 
the country, to 
marry the man her 
mother accepts for 
her, and it’s only 
those improper 
English girls who 
think of choosing a 
husband for them- 
selves. Bah! It 
makes me sick — 
an innocent baby 
like Lucia, just out 
of a convent, and 
that loathsome rep- 
robate, double her 
age!” 

Maurice C’Con- 
nor’s face had be- 
come very dark 
and grim as he 
listened in silence. 
A year ago, when 
he had met the 
Percivale family at 
Ischia — Harry, the Oxford undergraduate, 
the portly, dark-haired, vivacious Italian 
step-mother, and her young daughter, Lucia 
—Maurice had at once been attracted by 
the latter, for she had reminded him of 
his dead wife, as she was when he had met 
her first, a mere school-girl. Lucia Percivale 
had probably not his wife’s intellect and 
strength of character, but there was some- 
thing in her flower-like grace and child-like 
innocence which touched the strong and 
tender-hearted man. And now to hear of 
her destined sacrifice, one more maiden to a 
Minotaur, filled him with righteous wrath. 

“Can you do nothing to stop this mar- 
riage?” he asked, coolly enough, for he 
was not a man to wear his heart upon his 
sleeve. 

“T have tried to move Heaven and earth, 
and it’s no go at all. The Signora (that’s 
my step-mother, you know) is just like one of 
those great Italian mules. I wish to Heaven 
my father were living! I am confident he 
would soon put a stop to this hateful marriage. 
But what can I do? The Signora stormed 
and raved at me, and finally ordered me out 














of the house yesterday, and forbade me to 
speak to Lucia again. So I just packed up 
my portmanteau, and walked off to an hotel. 
The wedding day is fixed—curse it! and yet 
I simply can’t go home again and leave 
Lucia to her fate.” 

They walked some way in silence. The 
street was almost deserted now—the dark 
masses of the Cascine woods loomed vaguely 
before them, fire-flies flashed and vanished, 
and from the leafy recesses of the park came 
the silvery trill of a nightingale. 

Maurice asked a few more questions about 
the intended marriage. He was evidently 
pondering over what Harry had told him, 
and was anxious for all the information he 
could gain respecting Mr. Henderson, and 
Lucia’s feelings towards him. 

“You may see him for yourself, perhaps, 
if you are still living in that out-of-the-way 
place of yours in the mountains,” said Harry. 

“Yes, I have come down to Florence only 
for a couple of days.” 

“ Well, they—that is, Lucia and her mother 
and that beast, Henderson—are going to 
Vallombrosa next week, to stay at the hotel 
there. Lucia is quite ill with the worry of it 
all, and the doctor says she must have 
mountain air, and so she and my step-mother 
will remain there till just before the wedding. 
Of course she is ill ; she is miserable ; but she 
accepts the inevitable. She is resigned and 
obedient, like a Hindu widow going to be 
burnt alive. She doesn’t know half the 
horror of her fate, poor little innocent. And 
I have to look on and see it! I wish to 
goodness we lived in the old days, and there 
was someone to do the young Lochinvar 
business, and spirit her away, despite them 
all. I have been wondering if I couldn’t do 
it myself, but I don’t quite see how.” 

“Perhaps the bridegroom might be 
spirited away instead of the bride,” returned 
Maurice, with a quiet laugh. 

A week or two later, Mrs. Percivale, or 
the Signora, as she was usually called, was 
sitting under the shade of the great syca- 
mores in the hotel garden at Vallombrosa. 
In front, fields, “whose grass you scarce 
could see for flowers,” and where silvery 
poplars shimmered, sloped towards a dark 
wood of immemorial pines. Beyond rose 
range after range of filmy blue hills, crowned 
with the faint peaks of the distant Apennines. 
Behind the white, green-shuttered walls of 
the hotel were the tall towers and massive 
buildings of the ancient and famous monas- 
tery. Above rose vast forests of beech and 
pine, climbing the hillside for many a mile, 
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along whose wild and enchanting paths 
Milton once wandered, and where still, 
“beneath the high, overarched Etrurian 
shades,” flow down the brooks embanked 
with myriad fallen leaves. The very name 
of Vallombrosa is fuil of legend and romance, 
even though its monastery has become a 
Government college of forestry, and its 
ancient hostelry a modern hotel, crowded in 
summer time by English and Italians. 

Mrs. Percivale, a handsome, portly woman, 
of the Juno type which one often sees 
amongst the Roman bourgeoisie, was chatter- 
ing away in English, fluently enough, but 
with a most un-English accent—occasionally 
waving her plump hands to emphasize her 
words. 

Her prospective son-in-law, Mr. Henderson, 
was bending over her, with an attentive air 
—for his cue had been to pay as much 
court to the mother as to the daughter, 
whilst inwardly vowing she should never set 
foot in his house in England. “I hate 
foreigners,” he used to say. 

Henderson was a rather short, stout man 
of nearly. forty, with a sallow face and 
haggard eyes. Well-dressed as he was, and 
courteous as he could be when he chose, 
there was a stamp of ill-breeding about him, 
and an air of self-sufficiency which some 
people found intolerable. But the Signora 
saw nothing of this. She had all the Italian 
simplicity of nature (which is often combined 
with a child-like cunning in little matters), and 
she had the warm heart and domestic affec- 
tion of her countrywomen. Devoted to her 
daughter Lucia, she sincerely believed that 
she was doing the best possible for her wel- 
fare by urging on the marriage with Mr. 
Henderson, and that her step-son Harry was 
flying in the face of Providence by opposing 
it. Lucia had but a small dowry, and she was 
lucky to have found an Englishman of wealth 
and position willing to marry her. The 
Signora herself had led the happiest of lives 
with her English husband, Lucia’s father. 
“Tf only her caro sposo were alive now, how 
he would have rejoiced at his little daughter’s 
good fortune!” 

So ready are we to believe that the dead 
would have been on our side! Harry and 
his step-mother each claimed the late Mr. 
Percivale as an adherent to their opposite 
opinions. 

Lucia was a fair, delicate-looking girl of 
seventeen, childish and unformed in character, 
but with a sweet and sincere nature, and she 
might, under favourable influences, develop 
into a noble woman. She knew nothing of 
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that dreaded day, for to-night he was 
returning to Florence to make the thousand 
and one necessary arrangements. 


life’ her convent was her world; she was 
resigned to her marriage with a man utterly 
distasteful to her ; all the girls of her acquain- 


tance married the men 
their parents chose for 
them. It was all the will 
of Providence, which 
allowed some people to 
be rich and others poor, 
some to be happy and 
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others miserable; and it was her duty to 
accept what God and her mother ordained for 
her. Life was a sorrowful mystery, she thought, 
and she only wished she might have been 
allowed to remain with the kind, gentle sisters 
in the convent, and escape from the terrible 
necessity of marrying anybody; most of all 
this Mr. Henderson. She scarcely knew 
why she disliked him so much: he was 
always paying her compliments, and telling 
her how much he adored her, besides lavish- 
ing jewellery and pretty things upon her ; 
but her womanly instinct revolted against the 
expression in his face when he gazed at her, 
and she shuddered when he took her hand. 
“Perhaps he has the evil eye,” she whispered 
to herself. A short respite was now all that 
was left to her. The wedding was fixed for 
that day week. After this evening, she would 
scarcely see Mr. Henderson again before 


“Tt will be night long before 
you arrive at Florence,” the 
Signora was saying to him. 
** Ah, what a dark and dolorous 
drive through the forest! I 
shudder to think of it!” 

“There is nothing to be 
afraid of, cara Signora. The 
English Consul tells me the 
country about here is absolutely 
safe, or else I shouldn’t risk 
it. Of course, I don’t believe 
what the ”*_“ natives” he 
was going to say, with the 
peculiar contempt an English- 
man can show when speaking 
of the inhabitants of any 
country but his own ; but re- 
membering that Mrs. Percivale 
was an Italian, he turned his 
sentence, awkwardly, into, “I 
don’t believe what waiters and 
hotel-keepers say, of course.” 

During the fad a@’héte that 
evening, Mrs. Percivale, who 
always amused herself between 
the courses by carefully ob- 
serving the guests, gave a little 
cry. 
“Look! Lucia, there is 
your brother ; there is Harree, 
at the end of the long table! 
He did not tell us he was 
coming. How glad am I, 
now that Mr. Henderson is 
going to leave us. I do not 
like being here in these mountains without 
a gentleman,” and she nodded and smiled 
at her step-son, who returned her greeting 
very stiffly. Her volatile but kindly nature 
had forgotten all about their stormy parting ; 
but Harry evidently had not. He looked 
pale and stern, and consumed with anxiety ; 
he scarcely touched any dinner, and before 
the meal was quite over, and the Signora 
could summon him to her side, he had 
vanished from the room. 

After dinner, Mr. Henderson departed for 
Florence ina hired carriage and pair. He 
took a tender farewell of Lucia, with the 
whispered words, “Only another week, and 
we shall never part again !” which had turned 
the poor girl sick with nameless horror. 


Mr. Henderson was thoroughly enjoying 
his drive, in the dewy, balmy air of the June 




















evening, as he reclined in the carriage, 
smoking one of the choice cigars he had 
smuggled into this land of bad tobacco. 
There had been still a rosy glow in the 
north-western sky when he started, but the 
brief twilight was passing, and when the road 
descended into the forest, and the tall pine- 
trees stood thickly ranged on either side, 
the gloom became funereal. The carriage 
lamps shed flickering, uncertain lights, weird 
shadows flew past, and now a gleam fell upon 
an ancient and wayside cross of stone. 
At that moment the wild and mourn- 
ful hoot of dh owl—or what sounded 
like such — rang through the woods 
and the driver abruptly pulled up his 
horses. 

** What are you doing? Go on,” shouted 
Henderson, in his lame and blundering Italian. 
But the coachman sat still on his box without 
replying. ‘Curse the fellow! what does he 
mean by it?” and Henderson sprang to his 
feet. 

The feeble light from the lamps showed 
him two dark figures standing at the horses’ 
heads, men in the ordinary dress of peasants, 
but with their faces veiled by black crape, 
which gave them a sinister and alarming 
aspect. And, then, as if they had sprung 
out of the earth, four men, similarly masked, 
surrounded the carriage. 

“ You rascals !” cried Henderson, furiously, 
but turning cold with terror as he thought, 
“ They are brigands, and it is all a lie to say 
there are none in Tuscany.”—“ You rascals, 
what do you want?” 

“We want you,” replied a solemn voice in 
Italian. ‘“‘ The Signor will alight and come 
with us.” 

“TI shall do nothing of the sort,” and 
Henderson tried to swear and _ bluster. 
“How dare you, you thieves, interfere with 
an Englishman? Drive on!” he shrieked. 
“ Drive over them !” 

But the coachman never moved, and his 
only answer was something that sounded 
rather like a chuckle. The next moment 
a pair of powerful arms pinioned Henderson, 
and something hard and cold was pressed to 
his forehead. “ Another sound, and you are 
a dead man !” 

Utterly cowed, and shivering with fright, 
he was dragged out of the carriage, and set 
on his feet in the road. Each of his arms 
was then held in an iron grasp, and a third 
man, standing behind him, tied a thick 
cotton handkerchief tightly over his eyes ; 
but not before he had caught a glimpse of a 
brigand standing a little apart from the rest— 
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a tall, powerful-looking .man, who wore no 
mask over his face. 

Henderson guessed him to be the chief of 
the brigands, and he gasped and stuttered 
out an appeal: “I will give you all I have 
to let me go—I have five hundred Zire in my 
purse, and there is English money in my 
portmanteau . 

“Silence!” came a stern voice, and if 
Henderson had had his wits about him, he 
might have noticed that the chief spoke with 
a deeper and more Roman accent than the 
softer Tuscan of his followers. ‘We want a 
good deal more than that, and we shall have 
it too, before we have done with you. Now, 
quick march!” 

Henderson was hurried along between the 
two men who had gripped his arms. He 
tried to collect his senses, and to form some 
idea, blindfolded though he was, of whither 
he was being taken. The ground at first was 
soft under his feet ; evidently it was 2 forest- 
path deep in fir-needles. Now and then 
came a breath of cool air, scented with pine ; 
he could hear a brook murmuring not far 
away; there was no other sound but the 
tramp of the gang who surrounded him. 
After about half a mile, the path began to 
ascend steeply, and now and again he 
stumbled and struck his feet against stones, 
and presently he, being “fat and scant of 
breath,” began to pant, but still upwards he 
was hurried, till at last he bemoaned him- 
self in English—“ They want to kill me— 
I shall be done for in another moment.” 

“Stop!” came a word of command from 
the chief in front. “Give him a moment's 
rest, and here, let him have a drink.” 

A flask was held to his lips, and he gulped 
down a mouthful or two of what to his 
astonishment proved to be some of the best 
cognac he had ever tasted. 

“ Rather civil sort of brigands these, after 
all,” he thought, especially as the pace now 
slackened and he was allowed to proceed at 
a more merciful rate of speed. 

Onwards they went, mile after mile ; the 
air grew fresher, almost chilly, as they 
ascended, and he could distinguish that they 
had left the pines below them, and by the 
crackling of last year’s leaves under foot, had 
reached the beech woods on a higher level 
of the mountains. He heard streams rushing 
past him, occasionally the hoot of an owl— 
a genuine owl this time—but perfect silence 
was maintaiped by the brigands. 

And now they had begun to descend 
rapidly ; he was guided down a slippery, 
stony path, then to his surprise and relief 
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he found himself on the firm ground of a 
high road. 

Some instinct told the prisoner that they 
were approaching a dwelling-house. The 
road gave place to a gravel path; there was 
a faint scent of roses and mignonette in the 
air, as if a garden were near; now he was 
being led up stone steps; he heard a heavy 
door open; he had entered, and the door 
was shut behind him, with a clanging of 
bolts and bars. He was hurried upstairs, 
flight after flight ; now he was brought into 
a room—‘“ You can let him go,” came the 
voice of the chief—then his arms were re- 
leased, the hand- 
kerchief was un- 
bound from _ his 
eyes, and Hender- 
son stood breath- 
ing hard, blinking 
his eyes after the 
darkness, and 
glancing round 
him in_bewilder- 
ment. 

He found him- 
self in a small bed- 
room, with a bare 
floor and a few 
articles of furni- 
ture, cheerless, but 
spotlessly clean ; 
and a small win- 
dow strongly 
barred. In _ the 
darkness without, 
it was, of course, 
impossible to 
know what that 
window looked 
upon. The room 
was dimly lighted 
by one of those 
brass three-wicked 
lamps the Tuscan 
peasants use. It 
was all so strange — this room 
was so unlike the mountain cave where 
brigands are usually supposed to have their 
haunts. Hendersen began to feel the whole 
thing was a horrid nightmare. The two men 
who had held his arms, and whose crape- 
veiled faces looked even more ominous in 
these common-place surroundings, had _re- 
treated to the door, and he was standing face 
to face with the chief, who appeared to 
disdain any disguise. He was a distinguished- 
looking man, with finely cut features, a touch 
of grey on his dark hair and moustache, and 


homely 
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a passionate gleam in his dark eyes, which 
wore a very ferocious aspect in Henderson’s 
estimation. 

The chief addressed him in Italian, speak- 
ing slowly and distinctly. “ You can under- 
stand me, I believe ?—well, I wish to give 
you a word of advice. Don’t try to escape 
from this place, it is useless. The house 
is guarded by my men, and you will remain 
here until it suits me to release you.” 

“How much money do you want ?” and 
Henderson tried to pluck up courage. “ It 
would pay you much better to take all I have 
with me and let me go. There will be a 
great row made 
about your kid- 
napping an Eng- 
lish subject.” 

“TI am afraid 
that is a question 
we are not likely 
to agree upon,” 
returned the brig- 
and, with ironical 
politeness. “ But I 
will not trouble 
you any further 
now; we will re- 
sume our conver- 
sation another 
time. Supper will 
be brought you 
presently, and I 
will wish you good- 
night. By-the-by,” 
he turned as he 
was about to leave 
the room, “ you 
can sleep without 
fear : I pledge you 
my word as a 
gentleman -— brig- 
and,” he added, 
quickly, “ your life 
is safe if you obey 
my orders.” 

Presently the door—which was guarded 
outside by the two brigands who had led 
Henderson hither—the door opened again, 
and an old peasant woman, with wrinkled 
face and grey hair, covered by a yellow 
kerchief, entered, bearing a plain but sub- 
stantial meal, half a cold fowl, a loaf, anda 
bottle of vin ordinaire, but — humiliating 
detail—the bread and meat were cut in small 
pieces, as if for a child ; no knife was allowed 
him. 

Henderson addressed the woman eagerly : 
** Buona donna, tell me where I am.” 











But she only shook her head, saying, “I 
understand no English,” a bad compliment 
to Henderson’s efforts in Italian—and setting 
down her tray, she left the room, and the 
door was promptly locked and bolted on the 
outside. Footsteps went down the staircase, 
then all was profoundly still. 

His long march through the forest, his fright 
and’ anxiety, had thoroughly exhausted him, 
and he ate his homely meal with unusual 
relish. He found his door could be securely 
bolted from the inside, and this, combined 
with the brigand’s promise (murdering villain 
as the man might be, Henderson somehow 
felt convinced he might trust his word), 
this made a certain sense of rest and comfort 
steal over the prisoner when his hunger and 
thirst were appeased. ; 

The whole adventure was so odd. Here 
was a- brigand living in a fairly comfortable 
house, able to allot his prisoner a bedroom, 
with clean bed, washstand, towels, even a 
looking-glass, just as if he kept an inn! Why 
did they not take his purse? Why was his 
very portmanteau brought into the room and 
placed by his bedside? But a dreadful pre- 
sentiment made him shiver—if they thus 
scorned to rob him of mere trifles, it: meant 
only that a ruinous ransom would be 
demanded in exchange for his liberty and 
life. And then he began to rage against the 
whole country—the Government which was 
powerless to put down brigandage, the officials 
who were in league with the brigands, the 
English Consul who had_ deceived him ‘by 
denying their existence. He tried to comfort 
himself by wild threats of what he would do 
when he was free again: the Ambassador 
would be appealed to, an international matter 
made of it, and the Italian Treasury forced 
to pay him exemplary damages. 

Then,. somewhat tardily, he began to think 
of Lucia. ‘Good heavens!” and he turned 
quite cold—“ suppose these blackguards keep 
me here over the wedding day, and refuse to 
let me communicate with the Percivales! 
What is to become of me? Nobody will 
have the ghost of a notion where I am.” 

Extreme fatigue and the death-like silence 
around him had theireffect upon him, however, 
and he slept soundly till after sunrise. . Then 
he sprang up, and, full of curiosity as to his 
whereabouts, he went to the barred window. 
He looked down some thirty feet upon a 
strip of grass, then came a dense wood of 
pine trees, amidst which he could hear a 
river murmuring far down below. A_ low 
range of grassy hills, now golden with flower- 
ing broom, rose steeply beyond the pine 
Vol. xiii, —47. 
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wood, ‘shutting out all distant view. - There 
was not a sign of human presence, not a 
clue to tell him where he was. Only, as 
these hills were now bathed in morning sun- 
shine, he knew that his window looked 
towards the west. 

And, to his amazement, three days passed 
away in this room, without his seeing a living 
creature, except the old womam who brought 
his meals and made his bed. “Tell your 
master I wish to speak to himi,” said 
Henderson, impatiently. “Why does he 
leave me here like this?” But the old woman 
only shook her head as before. - 

The weariness of those three days was 
indescribable. He had nothing to do but 
smoke and read over again one or two 
Tauchnitz novels which he happened to have 
in his portmanteau. He tried shouting snd 
banging at the door of his room, but without 
the slightest result, except that the armed 
brigands who always guarded the entrance 
when the old woman brought him food 
roughly told him to be quiet, or he would 
repent it. All the time he was maddened 
by the thought that the week was speeding 
on, that nothing was being done for his 
release, and that the twenty-sixth, the day 
fixed for his wedding, was near at hand. 

About five o’clock on the fourth evening 
of his imprisonment he at last heard foot- 
steps approaching, which he rightly guessed 
to be those of the chief. He entered, with 
a great rattling of keys and bolts, and behind 
him came two of his followers, armed with 
revolvers, but also with more _ peaceful 
weapons—an ink-bottle and a writing-case. 
Henderson’s heart beat fast ; some crisis in 
his fate was evidently approaching. In his 
excited. state, the chief looked to him more 
commanding and ferocious than ever. The 
brigand bowed in a stately manner and 
began : — 

“As I do not wish your friends to be 
anxious about you, and their seeking you 
might inconvenience me, I have to request 
you, signor, to write a short letter to the 
Signora Percivale. You see, I. know all 
about you. We have plenty of friends and 
allies in the city of Florence.” 

“Certainly 1 will write to her,” replied 
Henderson, with alacrity; “it is just what I 
have been wishing to do.” 

“But understand me, signor— you will 
have the goodness to write the letter from 
my dictation—that is, I shall dictate it in 
Italian, and you will write to the Signora 
Percivale in English, as is your custom. 
Only remember this: I can read and under- 
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stand English, although I do not speak it— 
to you; so you will not add anything of 
your own composition. Do you _ under- 
stand me ?” 

Henderson thought he did, only too clearly, 
and his face fell. 

The ink-bottle, pen, and a sheet of paper 
were then, in obedience to a sign, placed 
upon the table by the brigands, and the chief 
and his prisoner seated themselves. 

“Now begin,” said the former, and he 
dictated the following words : 

“Dear Mrs. Percivale,—I much regret to 
tell you that circumstances have occurred 
which will prevent my being able to fulfil my 
engagement to marry your daughter, Miss 
Lucia Percivale, on the 26th instant. This, 
my intention to relinquish the honour of her 
hand, is irrevocable. So I beg you to 
forget that such a person has ever existed as 

“Your obedient servant, 
“JAMES HENDERSON.” 

It was too much. His terror lost in fury, 
Henderson threw down the pen and sprang 
to his feet, choking with curses. 

“You scoundrel, do you think you are 
going to treat an Englishman like this? I 
defy you—you and all your cut-throats—I 
defy you to make me 
write a blackguardly letter 
like that !” 

“You will change your 

mind to-morrow,” re- 
turned the chief, coolly. 
“Here,” he said, turning 
to his men, “ blindfold 
him, and take him down 
to the dungeon.” 

Accordingly, the two 
men again laid hold of 
the wretched Henderson, 
who kicked and fought, 
and all but bit, but was 
quieted down by a further 
application of the revolver 
to his forehead. Down- 
stairs he was dragged, 
without another word 
being spoken, down flight 
after flight, the last steps 
being of slippery stone ; 
he felt a damp, chilly 
atmosphere surround him, 
and when the bandage 
was removed from his 
eyes, he found himself in 
total darkness. A heavy 
door was slammed upon 
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turned in the lock, and he was left alone 
with his helpless rage and mortification. 

All sorts of terrors pursued him in this 
awful gloom—rats were the least of them— 
the thought that he might be forgotten, 
might be left to die of starvation, tortured 
him. He raved, he swore, he was all but 
delirious. 

As night fell, a faint ray of moonlight 
shone through a narrow slit of a window high 
above his head, dimly revealing a square 
room, with damp, fungus-stained walls, and 
floor of earth ; in one corner an empty pack- 
ing-case littered with straw, in another, some 
empty bottles. The dungeon looked un- 
commonly like a wine-cellar without the 
wine, and the gruesome idea occurred to him 
that perhaps the brigands had broken into 
this lonely house and murdered its proprietor, 
and had now comfortably established them- 
selves here, instead of in one of those dens 
and caves in the mountains which, according 
to all conventional notions, was their fitting 
habitation. 

The intolerable hours dragged on ; Hender- 
son seated himself on the packing- case, and 
sat shivering and bemoaning himself. He 
thought once or twice of Lucia, and came to 


him, a grating key was “ THE TWO MEN AGAIN LAID HOLD OF THE WRETCHED HENDERSON. ” 





CAPTURED BY BRIGANDS. 


a hearty conviction he had been a fool to 
refuse to write that letter to her mother. 
He could make it.up with her when he was 
set at liberty again; and, in any case, no 
woman in the world was worth a!l this misery ; 
he would write anything—anything to get out 
of this den.of horrors, and to put into a 
good humour that disgusting, tall, cool, 
supercilious captain of the brigands. 

Morning: dawned at last, faint daylight 
glimmered through the window, then a ray 
of sunshine—but still no one came near the 
prisoner. At last, when Henderson was 
entirely broken-spirited by cold and hunger, 
he heard the joyful sound of his door being 
unlocked. The usual guard of two armed 
men appeared. “The Signor, our Captain, 
wishes to know whether you are ready to 
write the letter as he commanded you?” 

“ Anything you like,” replied the prisoner, 
with the recklessness of despair. “You 
have me in your power —-I am not re- 
sponsible.” 

So Henderson was once more blindfolded, 
and hurried upstairs. When he was allowed 
the use of his eyes again, he found himself in 
his former prison; but, after his night of 
horror, it appeared to him, now, quite a cheer- 
ful and luxurious.apartment. The chief soon 


made his appearance, and wished his prisoner 


good-day, with what the latter thought a 
diabolically sarcastic smile. Without further 
demur, Henderson wrote the letter precisely 
as the chief dictated to him, addressing it to 
the Signora Percivale at her house in 
Florence, whither she and Lucia had by this 
time returned. 

“Tt will be posted in Florence,” said the 
chief, grimly, “and the Signora and the rest 
of your friends, who have doubtless been 
wondering what has become of you, will now 
have no further wish for your society, and 
will take no trouble to seek your where- 
abouts. Thus I shall be spared the necessity 
of putting you to death and hiding your 
body.” 

Henderson started at this, and then 
groaned to himself in English: “A pretty 
figure I shall cut in the eyes of Florence 
society !” 

“There is now the matter of your ransom 
to be considered,” went on the chief, as-he 
put the letter in his pocket. “You have 
doubtless your cheque-book in that port- 
manteau there ?” 

“T don’t know,” muttered Henderson, 
sulkily. 

“Look and see! 
prisoner did not venture to disobey. 


” 


in a tone which the 
“Now 


write a cheque for five thousand pounds 
sterling, payable to Giuseppe Amalfi.” 

“T’ll be shot if I do!” 

“Oh, no, you will not be shot—just yet. 
You will have to spend a few weeks in the 
dungeon first, on bread and water, and not 
too much of that, and afterwards, if you still 
prove obstinate, well—I daresay you have 
heard how it is our custom to cut off a 
prisoner’s ear or so, and send it to his friends, 
with a demand for ransom. Now, then, which 
shall it be?” 

Henderson tried to keep his teeth from 
chattering. ‘“I—I have not—not got five 
thousand pounds in the world.” 

“Have you not?” returned the chief, 
scoffingly. ‘ Well, I daresay you can borrow 
it—to save your ears.” 

Thereupon, the prisoner wrote the cheque, 
with a shaking hand. The chief took it and 
said :— 

“T will now bid you farewell, signor. In 
a few days’ time you will be set at liberty. 
You will not see me again, but I shall hear 
of you, and know all about you, wherever you 
are. Beware,” and his tone became one of 
awful menace, “ beware of the tremendous 
vengeance which will fall upon you if you, 
at any future time, make any attempt 
to discover the brigand chief, Giuseppe 
Amalfi.” 

Haughtily bowing, the chief left the room. 
But as soon as he was outside the door, his 
face totally changed. He slapped the 
pocket gleefully in which he had placed the 
letter, then, struggling with inward laughter, 
he took a matchbox from another pocket, 
struck a match, set light to the cheque for 
five thousand pounds, and consumed it to 
ashes. 

Three days later Henderson’s room was 
invaded about midnight by a gang of some 
half-dozen brigands, who led him downstairs 
and out of the house, and then, after miles 
of wandering up and down forest paths, 
suddenly released him. Tearing the bandage 
from his eyes, he found himself in a lonely 
spot on the high road between Vallombrosa 
and Florence, not far from the place where 
he had been made prisoner. His portmanteau 
was placed by his side. There was nothing 
for him to do but to shoulder it and to walk 
down to the nearest station on the railway to 
Florence, there to wait till daylight and the 
first train. 

He was half inclined to believe that his 
capture and detention were all a dream. 
And he found later that all his friends were 
quite sure of it. His piteous story was 
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received everywhere with shouts of incredu- 
lous laughter, and so mercilessly was he 
chaffed, and such dreadful rumours reached 
him of the wrath of the Signora at the 
jilting of her daughter, that he fled from 
Florence without attempting to see the 
Percivales again ; his only consolation being 
that he had saved 

both his ears and his 

money; for, unac- 

countably as it seemed 

to him, that cheque 

for five thousand 

pounds was never pre- 

sented at any bank. 

And so Italy and its 

brigands knew Mr. 

Henderson no more. 

“ Brigands!” cried 
the irate Signora ; “as 
if there were any 
brigands in Tuscany ! 
If this were Sardinia 
or Sicily, one might 
believe in it. But no, 
no, it is all an excuse, 
a lie—Lucia, carissima 
mia, my poor, de- 
ceived, deserted Lucia, 
do not weep for him, 
the heartless villain. It 
is a lucky escape for 
you ; one ought to be 
thankful if there were 
any brigands to carry 
him away.” 

Lucia, so far from 
weeping, had a glad 
step and beaming eyes, 
and a heart uplifted with thankfulness that a 
merciful Heaven had delivered her, even at 
the eleventh hour, from a fate worse than 
death, and she quite agreed with her mother 
in invoking blessings on the brigands—if 
there were any such useful people. 

As for Lucia’s brother Harry, he was not 
only in high spirits, but for days he was sub- 
ject to sudden fits of uncontrollable laughter. 
Upon being remonstrated with by his step- 
mother for his untimely mirth, he answered, 
with a fresh giggle: “I can only echo your 
words, Signora: a lucky escape—two lucky 
escapes! Henderson has escaped from the 
brigands and Lucia has escaped from 


“ THERE WAS NOTHING FOR HIM TO DO BUT TO 
SHOULDER IT.” 
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Henderson. We shall never hear of Hender- 
son any more, or of the famous brigand, 
Giuseppe Amalfi, with his £5,000 cheque. 
Don’t scold me, Signora. I must laugh! ” 


A year afterwards, Lucia, a bride, was 
driving with her husband, Maurice O’Con- 
nor, along the forest 
road to his villa. It 
was a massive-looking, 
antique stone house, 
covered with clematis 
and _ wistaria, hidden 
away in a nook of the 
Tuscan hills, with a 
garden full of roses, 
and pine woods all 
around it, and a @ver 
murmuring, and black- 
birds singing in the 

valley below. 
“Oh, what a lovely 
place,” cried Lucia ; 
“as completely out of 
the world as a hermi- 
tage. How happy we 
shall be here together, 
with no one to intrude 

upon us!” 

“Ves, its solitude 
stood me in good 
stead, once upon a 
time,” said Maurice 
O’Connor. “ But the 
house is not so lonely 
as it looks. For the 
peasants who work on 
my farm and in my 
woods have their cot- 
tages not far away ; and they are all my very 
good friends. I have managed somehow to 
gain their hearts, perhaps just by showing 
them some of the sympathy and courtesy 
which Italians so much appreciate. Anyhow, 
I think they would follow me through fire and 
water. And never shall I forget how their 
faithfulness helped me, indirectly, to win you, 
Lucia. Only, as some of their good service 
consisted in a great flourishing of pistols, 
and as Italians are apt to be quick-tempered, 
I took good care beforehand that those 
pistols should of be loaded, for fear of 
accidents. Some day I will tell you the whole 


1” 


story, my dear little wife ! 











By L. 





BT is more than thirty years 
hi since Mr. Joseph Hartl, an 
‘| Austrian confectioner, re-intro- 
BI duced into England Easter 
eggs wrought in sweet- 

meats; and although 
confectioners do not receive a 








FILLING EGGS WITH 


hundredth part 

of the encour- 
agement given to their confréres on the 
Continent, yet they are absolutely second to 
none in ingenuity of design and general 
excellence ; this will be evidenced by the 
photographs reproduced in this article. 

The first photo. shows a corner of Messrs. 
Buszard’s spacious show-rooms in Oxford 
Street. One 
assistant is put- 
ting confectionery 
into the eggs, 
whilst his col- 
league is inserting 
various articles of 
jewellery, which 
have been ordered 
at the jeweller’s 
and then sent on 
to. Buszard’s to 
re placed in 
pecially made 
sgs, and dis- 
patched to all 
parts of the 
vorld. On _ the 
ounter is seen 
tween £3,000 


ind £4,000 


Easter Eggs. 









SWEETS AND JEWELLERY. 


LEwISs. 


worth of jewellery—watehes, rings, brooches, 
clocks, tuds, pins, etc. 

Eggs in which such presents are placed 
are mere papier-maché shells, covered with 
hand-painted satin. 
Frequently, how- 
ever, a lady will 
order a plain white 
satin egg to be 
painted upon by 
herself, and then 
returned for filling 
and dispatching. 
Returned travellers 
will bring in ostrich 
eggs to be painted 
and filled ; and an 
egg of the extinct 
great auk has 
passed through 
Messrs. Buszard’s 
hands—truly a pre- 
sent for a prince, 
empty or filled. 

All sorts of pre- 
sents, from gloves 
and bonnets to 
articles of furniture, are placed in Easter 
eggs; for ours is a practical age. ‘The 
record egg, in point of size and costli- 
ness, was made at Buszard’s splendid estab- 
lishment, and here it is. Seven men are 
carrying it on a kind of bier. The shell 
of this monster egg was entirely of chocolate, 
nine feet high, and eighteen feet in circum- 
ference at the widest part. It held about half 








THE BIGGEST EASTER EGG EVER MADE. 
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INSIDE THE GREAT EGG. 


a ton of superfine confectionery, besides the 
whole expensive trousseau of a South African 
millionaire’s bride. A great number of the 
wedding presents were also packed in the 
egg. The sweetmeat part of the order, 
including the elaborate external decoration, 
cost £500. The packing of the filled egg 
was a work of art, and the whole was 
insured for many thousands of pounds before 
being delivered on board a Castle liner at 
Southampton Docks. 

The next photo. gives an excellent notion 
of the size of this wonderful egg. One of 
Messrs. Buszard’s liveried servants is seen 


standing in an unfinished half of the shell ; a 
little table is before him, and on it are 
placed some plain satin eggs of ordinary size. 
Easter eggs worth £20,000 have been sent 
out by this famous wedding-cake house ; but, 
of course, the value lay chiefly in the precious 
contents—perhaps a superb diamond necklace 
composed of specimen stones. 

The next photo. shows an amusing novelty. 
It was made by Messrs. Buszard, and would 


TWO EASTER NOVELTIES. 


cost two or three pounds. A very perky 
pigeon, wearing a smart hat, is wheeling an 
elegant little wheelbarrow, in which is a 
beautifully decorated and painted egg, filled 

probably with perfume or 
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sweets 

When I mention that 
410 is quite a common 
price to pay for an artistic 
Easter novelty in the West- 
end of London, some idea 
may be gained of the extent 
of the Easter trade in 
New York and capitals of 
Europe. The inhabitants 
of St. Petersburg, rich and 
poor, exchange more 
Easter eggs than the people 
of any other two of the 
world’s great capitals. Paris 
used to come next (Easter 
novelties may still be seen 
there, priced at 5,000 








A PIGEON OF IMPORTANCE. 


francs) ; but second place 





EASTER EGGS. 


MOTHER OWL AND HER LITTLE ONES. 


must now be given to New York, in which 
city, as everyone knows, things are conducted 
on a magnificent scale. Mr. Tom Smith, 
the “Cracker King,” told me of a superb 
Easter egg which a New York railway magnate 
presented to his little son. It was really a 
miniature carriage, the body being in the form 


of a huge egg, enamelled white, lined with 
white quilted satin, and 
drawn by a pair of mar- 


vellously diminutive 
ponies. London comes 
last in this matter—a long 
way after Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham. 

Here are two more taste- 
ful and pretty novelties 
from Buszard’s. One is a 
little Swiss carrier who has 
the inevitable egg in his 
pannier; and the other is 
an egg made in the shape 
of a nest, mounted on a 
rustic stand, and with a 
doll clinging to the out- 
side. This brings me to 
Easter eggs for children. 
At Hamley’s, in Regent 
Street, you will be shown 
a satin egg containing a 
doll’s complete trousseau ; 
an egg of plaited straw, 
containing a miniature tea 
or dinner - service, or, 
perhaps, a regiment of 
soldiers ; and huge expen- 
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sive eggs filed with games and mechanical 
toys of all kinds. 

The next novelty shown here was made 
by Messrs. A. J. Caléy and Son, of ‘Norwich, 
the well-known confectioners. Here we see 
a big, wise-looking owl with her family ; the 
bodies of all consisting of a delicious 
chocolate Easter egg. The big chocolate 
egg lower down, engirdied with a regiment 


GREAT MOTOR-CAR OF CHOCOLATE. 
From a Photo. by Avenell & Co., Brighton. 


of Japanese youngsters, is from the same 
great East Anglian house. 

Of course, to some extent topical events 
affect the designs of Easter 
novelties ; but the craze 
must be something which 
can be fashioned into the 
shape of an egg. Thus, a 
bicycle wouldn’t do. But 
look at this ingenious little 
motor-car, which was de- 
signed and “ built” by 
Maynards, Ltd., the well- 
known retail confectioners. 
The motor-car is one mass 
of chocolate, weighing 
18lb. This is a big egg, 
but, in point of size— 
though not in tastefulness 
and ingenuity of design— 
the Parisians eclipse us. 
I have seen, in Paris, 
Easter eggs as big as an 
ordinary door. Not all 
sweetstuff, however. One, 
I remember, was merely a 
huge shell of interlaced 
cane or wicker, which was 
to be filled with moss and 
stuck all over with fresh 
flowers — a costly and 
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“THE MILLINER'S APPRENTICE.” 
(A Little Chick.) 


beautiful ornament for a lady’s boudoir. This 
cost 1,500 francs. 

The next photo. shows another of Mr. 
Hartl’s designs—a real chick dressed up as a 
milliner’s apprentice, and carrying in her 
hand a box of eggs. The donor can, of 
course, buy an expensive hat or bonnet and 
place it in the box, to be delivered, as it were, 
by the gay little chick. 

Mr. Ponder, Her Maijesty’s own con- 
fectioner, usually prepares some Easter eggs 
for the little Battenbergs and other Royal 


ELABORATE EGG CONTAINING JEWELS. 


children. These eggs are in the Continental 
style—that is to say, real eggs boiled hard, 
dyed various colours, and then inscribed 
with names and mottoes. The Queen her- 
self receives Easter eggs from some of her 
numerous relatives, and also from foreign 
monarchs. 

The elaborate Easter egg next shown 
is reposing in a kind of hansonf*eab, or 
jinricksha, made of bamboo and drawn by a 
team of four little storks. A fifth stork, of 


commanding mief, is driving the whole 
concern, post haste to the residence of the 
lucky recipient. 

But Easter novelties would be incomplete 
without some representation of “the goose 


‘THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN EGGS.” 


that laid the golden eggs”; and here is 
that wonderful bird, attended by numerous 
progeny. The designer may be a little weak 
in his natural history (notice the relative 
sizes of the eggs)—but it were churlish to 
criticise such pretty things. 
The larger goose is a me- 
chanical bird—there being 
a somewhat painful view of 
clockwork at the place where 
the neck joins the body. 
That goose will nod com- 
placently for hours, as 
though it knew. its eggs 
contained (as many ulti- 
mately do) a little pile of 
iwenty or fifty bright new 
sovereigns. 
Lastly we come to some 
of the many novelties turned 
out by Mr. Fuller, the 








MR. GLADSTONE, 


famous American confectioner. 


bound at the 
joining of the 
halves with 
pretty satin 
ribbons. Then 
there are blown 
egg-shells filled 
with chocolate 
cream (poured 
through the pin- 
hole), and ulti- 
mately heated in 
a saucepan and 
placed in one’s 
egg-cup on 
Easter morning. 


Naturally, even the shrewdest suspect nothing, 
but attack the egg in the usual way. 

But Fuller’s funniest and most original 
They are of 


things are reproduced here. 
American origin ; and here is 
the manner of their making: 
About a gross of hen’s eggs 
are bought and blown by the 
girls at Fuller’s works, natu- 
ralists’ tools being used for 
this purpose ; the contents of 
the eggs, by the way, are sold 
to the girls very cheaply, at so 
much per quart. The blown 
shells are next taken to the 
drying-room and left there a 
few days, before being weighted 
or balanced. This is done by 
pouring in through the hole a 
little fine shot, on top of which 
is poured melted wax. The 
eggs are then stood on a per- 
Vol. xiii. 48 


In the first 
place, then, there are rich American cakes 
in the form of magnificent eggs, 
decorated in a most beautiful manner, and 


iced and 


A CLOWN, 


EASTER EGGS. 


MR. CECIL RHODES. 


a “ puDE.” 


DR. JAMESON. 


fectly level surface and allowed to settle. 
Then they are placed in the hands of an 
artist, who judges from the shape of the egg 
(and the shapes vary) what “ character ” shall 


be imparted to 
it by means of 
oil paint. I have 
chosen for re- 
production the 
following: Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, 
Dr. Jameson, a 
clown,a “dude,” 
and a penguin. 
Now, these eggs 
are as funny as 
they are novel. 
Push Rhodes— 
knock him down 


as many times as you like—and he bobs up 


again, protesting furiously. The masher rolls 


THE STUPID PENGUIN, 


about with a tremendous swagger ; the clown, 
with reckless abandon ; and the penguin, with 


that comically stupid and help- 
less air so notoriously charac- 
teristic of the bird. 

In very few of these eggs 
are “properties” needed; I 
mean legs, arms, and so on. 
They depend solely for their 
effect upon the weighting and 
the painted likeness on the 
bare shell. In the case of the 
penguin, however, a head and 
a pair of wings have to be stuck 
on with gutta-percha. At first 
these weighted eggs were called 
“ dancing eggs,” but that name 
had to be altered, because 
people were disappointed at 
finding no clock-work inside ! 
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MIN Kyoto last spring Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes—“ Japanese 
Menpes” as he is termed by his 
brother artists in England 
and I spent several days and 
nights studying the charming 
variety of life for which Japan is more 
celebrated perhaps than any other country 
even in the charming East. I came across 
Menpes seated in a Japanese theatre one 
bright morning. 

“ Here I am, you see,” said he, as he bade 
me sit down beside him, “ making studies of 
the actor’s life in Japan. I have got the whole 
theatre and ten actors, as 
you see, all posing at once 
upon the stage, and I 
pay only 3s. 6d. an hour. 
Fancy hiring the Lyceum, 
with Irving and Forbes 
Robertson thrown in, for 
a sum like that. 

“ Now, look at this 
theatre,” he continued, 
“and look at that group 
of actors, and see what a 
perfect harmony, without 
one sinyle discord, they 
produce. Vivid, and yet 
harmonious and restful. Is 
that instinct or science ? 
I should say science. Do 
you notice, too, that they 
don’t go in for realism 
Herkomer’s 
moon hurriedly rising and 
setting would be impos- 
sible in this land of born 
artists. Oh! look at that 
beautiful man,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the stage whereon lay 
a man with a pocket-handkerchief thrown 
across his body. “He's a corpse. He has 
been killed in a fierce encounter which took 
place just before you came in. You see, he’s 
getting up and strolling off the stage, just as 
he would if the people crowded the theatre, 
and the piece were in full swing. And quite 
rightly, too. He argues within himself: 
Since no one 





as we do? 


MR. MORTIMER MENPES. 
From a Photo. by Mendelssohn. 


‘Why should I stay here ? 
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BY MORTIMER MENPES. 








since I 
am no longer wanted, why should I waste 


believes I am_ really killed ; 
my time stopping about here?’ You 
see, realism is never attempted ina Japanese 
theatre. Like all their art, it is a mere 
suggestion. Do you know how they light up 
their actors? Instead of their standing in a 
blaze of lime-light, they—but I'll get them to 
show you, and you shall see for yourself. 
Tell them,” and as he spoke he turned to his 
interpreter, “to do that piece over again.” 

The man called out to the men, a 
moment’s hesitation of preparation, and 
several actors, at once assuming tragic poses, 
stalked solemnly about 
the stage, each one of 
them being followed by 
a man carrying a long, 
red-lacquered stick in his 
hand like a_fishing-rod, 
and in which stuck a 
flickering, guttering 
candle, by which a fitful 
illumination was cast upon 
those quaint, highly-deco- 
rated faces. 

* Notice the double 
handed swords, the extra 
ordinary poses; watch 
them changing their 
costumes, painting their 
faces, putting on their 
masks, all of which they 
do in full view of their 
audience. Oh! .they’re 
funny people! I was 
here the other day at a 
full performance. The 
musicians sat behind and 
formed a sort of Greek 
chorus, commenting on the actors, asking 
questions of them, applauding or deploring 
their motives. The prompters crawled about, 
now and again rushing up to a man, and 
prompting him in a loud voice. Half the 
actors were down amongst the audience, and 
when they heard their cue they would push 
through the spectators, acting as they went. 
You can imagine how charming those vivid 
emerald green and gold dresses are by night, 
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IN A JAPANESE THEATKE, 


with the orange light and the bluish back- illustrate a seaside resort, which had been 

ground, and how beautiful the whole thing wheeled in behind the actors. 

is in this dim, religious light. “There ! now we'll go for a walk,” and so 
“But Ill finish up now,” continued my we passed out together into a perfect blaze 

friend, as with a few swift, dexterous strokes of brilliant sunshine. 

he painted in the decorative waves meant to Kyoto, the ancient capital of Japan, with 
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a thousand years of history and more behind 
it, is situated in the Province of Yamashiro, 
in the very heart of Japan. Lovely green- 
clad hills and mountains stand round about 
it on all sides, and dividing it almost exactly 


in half flows the Kamogawa, or River of 


Wild Ducks, which empties itself in Osaka 
Bay. 

In the centre of the beautiful city, said to 
be in many respects the most interesting in 
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obtained by means of a stately flight of stone 
steps, is hung a great bell, the bell of the 
Buddhist priests, and the largest bell in Japan. 
It is 18ft. in height and some goo years old. 
Eight men are required to manipulate the 
huge piece of timber by which it is sounded, 
in order that it may be swung with accurate 
precision so as not to deaden the sound ; 
and then, when well done, as it was the day 
we heard it, how magnificent is the deep 


THE DOUBLE-HANDED SWORD, 


Japan, lies Gosho, the ancient residence of 
the Mikados, and on the hill-side is the 
wonderful monastery of Chioin, and here, far 
up amid the rafters of the gracefully arched 
roof—and till you have been to Japan you 
do not know all the beauties and possibilities 
that exist in a roof—we caught a glimpse of 
the umbrella that the architect had left there 
centuries ago. 

Just behind the monastery and the temple, 
to which access from the valley beneath is 


boom that solemnly pulsates through the 
valley, dying away at length upon the summer 
breeze with a quivering sweetness, which 
once heard can never be forgotten. 

Up and down those steps, leading to lofty 
fanes and long-drawn aisles of dark-hued fir- 
trees, passed Buddhist monks and priests, 
and citizens of Kyoto, and of the wider 
world beyond—for Kyoto is the resort 
of pilgrims and of tourists innumerable 

-and flickering in and out of the 
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A TEMPLE GATEWAY IN 


sunlight, flecked by alternate light and __ butterflies wheeling and turning in a summer 
shadow, tripped the sweet little musumés, sky, those lovely flowers that he produces 
without whose charm of presence Japan upon his cups. Kanzan is the Minton of 
would lose half its attraction 
for the Western traveller. 

Mortimer Menpes and I 
wended our slow way to a 
public park, wherein the 
people were keeping one of 
their many holidays. Our 
slow way, I say advisedly, 
for my friend stopped now 
and again to make a sketch 
of something or someone that 
caught his fitful fancy. Now 
it was a temple, half obscured 
by the lovely cherry blossom, 
which snowed pink and white 
upon the ground beneath ; 
now it was a tradesman in 
his shop, a carpenter at his 
bench, drawing his tool Zo him, 
instead of pushing it from 
him as with us; or it was 
a stencil cutter, or a potter 
in a tumble-down shed, and 
with the rudest implements, 
producing, nevertheless, the 
exquisite vessels for which 
Kyoto is so justly cele- 
brated. 

“You must see Kanzan’s 
pottery before you leave,” 
said Menpes; “and _ notice 
those lovely ducks, those ~ A CARPENTER AT HIS BED 
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Japan, and he is far more, for no European 


can approach him.” 


By this time we were passing the outskirts 
of the town. The rice and indigo fields lay rich 


and green and 
marshy around 
us, the little 
pools of water 
sparkling in the 
rays of the set- 
ting sun, and 
the air resonant 
with the tre- 
mendous croak 
ing of thousands 
upon thousands 
of frogs. The 
’ricksha men 
hurried by, chat- 
tering vigor- 
ously as_ they 
ran, with their 
splendidly 
developed legs 
glancing in and 
out of the shafts 
of their ma- 
chines. Forty 
miles a day, 
drawing a heavy 
load, these men 
will run, at a 
fast trot that 
scarcely ever 
knows variation 
or diminution 
And now we 
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CUTTER. 


came to the park, wherein the people made 
holiday—and not Frenchmen or Italians can 
enjoy themselves more light-heartedly than 
the Japanese on pleasure bent. 


Amongst the 
men there was 
plenty of drun- 
kenness. I never 
saw more on a 
Bank Holiday 
in England. It 
was more like a 
Saturday even- 
ing in Scotland, 
except that 
there was not a 
drunken woman 
to be seen. But 
the men had 
evidently gone 
in strongly for 
their beloved 
saké, which is, 
I fancy, at once 
the popular 
drink and the 
greatest curse 
of Japan. Many 
of the people, 
however, sat 
quietly enough, 
drinking tea in 
the quaint little 
tea-houses, 
which are so 
everyday a fea- 
ture in Japanese 
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life. But beyond all, and above all, were the 
children. Japan is a very paradise of babies, 
and children rule the roost entirely in the 
Land of the Rising Sun 

“ Now, I am happy,” said my friend, as he 
pulled out his sketch-book, sat himself down 
upon a handy bench, and began to sketch a 
group of little boys who stood wonderingly 
around. 

Soon he picked out for special notice the 
little fellow of whom so charming a likeness 
here appears. I wandered on by myself to 
admire the wonderful interest of the varied 
scene around me. I came across a group of 
little girls—and for once I wish I were a 
woman that I could do technical and artistic 
justice to their beautiful costumes— engaged 
in a game of battledore and shuttlecock. 

The little women—for such they are—were 
evidently en féte, and had probably come 
from a children’s party ; they wore for the 
most part blue, flowered silk kimonos ; their 
faces, which they treat exactly as an artist 
does his canvas, were painted deathly white, 
and their pretty mouths were as red as those 
of their own beloved dolls, which, indeed, 
they very closely resembled. Their wooden 
clouts clattered loudly but not altogether un- 
musically upon the ground as they rushed 
here and there intent upon the progress of 
their game. The shuttlecock was a golden 
bulb stuck full of feathers to resemble the 
petals of a flower. 

And here I noticed, exactly as I had read, 
that the boys stood round chaffing their 
sisters and singing a song, which they have 
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probably sung from time immemorial, that 
the winds might rise and blow away the 
shuttlecock, whilst the little girls replied in 
chorus with a song, in which they prayed the 
winds to calm themselves within their cave. 
The girls who failed to hit their shuttlecock 
were punished with ink marks upon their 
white painted faces, or with circles drawn 
black round their merry eyes. Gentle little 
maidens are they in Japan, taught to defer in 
all things to their brothers, who in many 
respects are the most odious specimens of 
humanity that it has ever been my misfortune 
to encounter. 

What a Japanese boy requires, and what 


unfortunately he never gets, is a good 
thrashing at stated intervals; that would 


make a man of him. At present, as matters 
stand, he is pampered and petted till he 
becomes absolutely unendurable, so that he 
is growing up a source of misery to himself 
and to his friends, and in the not far future a 
source of absolute danger to the community 
at large. 

Japan’s chief source of danger, her 
gloomiest outlook for the future, lies in her 
ill-regulated and totally undisciplined young 
manhood. However, this is not a political 
dissertation, so we will go on with the child- 
life of which we now and again obtained 
such charming glimpses that afternoon and 
evening in the public park at Kyoto. For 
evening was now descending, calm and peace- 
ful, upon the great and ancient city. 
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“The beauty of Japan,” said Menpes, as 
we strolled about together, “is its wonderful 
country is 


variety. The child-life of the 
more beautiful here than 
anywhere else, it is so all 
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A BOY 
pervading, so characteristic ; there 
is, besides, the life of the merchant, the arti- 
ficer, the artist, the actor, the musician, 
but above and beyond all is the child-life 
you see all around you. Look at that girl 
now,” he continued, 
as he pointed to a 
pretty little maiden 
standing at the fast- 
closed fdoor of one 
of the ridiculous little 
toy-houses by which 
we were surrounded, 
crooning her innocent 
little song and twang- 
ing upon the samisen, 
just as Menpes, who 
then and there made 
a sketch of her, has ° 
depicted in the little 
picture here repro- 
duced. 

‘* Here, too, in 
Japan,” he mur- 
mured, as he folded 
up his drawing ma- 
terials and as we 
resumed our walk, 
“how sharply is the 
difference defined 


between night and 
day. I see two sides 


to the daily life in 
Japan, and I am 
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depicting those aspects as well as I can 
for my next Bond Street Exhibition; the 
day, or silver side; the night, or golden 





side. Can you not see 
what I mean? Let us 
826. 
AN ACTOL 
ACTOR, 
stand aside for a moment, and 
watch what goes on, and you will soon 


gather my meaning.” 

And, indeed, what we saw was beautiful 
and suggestive in the extreme. The moon 
was just topping the 
neighbouring hill, 
and silvering the firs 
and pines with her 
calm and quiet light, 
so different from the 
fierce glare of the 
day ; the temples 
stood outlined clear 
and sharp against the 
evening sky, from 
which the last red 
light of the setting 
sun had scarcely yet 
died away.- Some 
blind men passed us, 
going swiftly but 
silently along, making 
a low, peculiar whistle 
as they walked. The 
electric tram - cars, 
crammed with people, 
rushed along the 
crowded streets ; the 
river tinkled along its 
shallow bed ; a thou- 
sand cries assailed the 
stars glittering afar off 
in lonely majesty. 
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“What a difference,” remarked my friend, 
“between a fine night and a rainy night 
there is in Kyoto, to be sure. In London 
there is but little—everything goes on much 
as when it is fine ; but here, on a wet night, 
the streets are still as death, and all these 
queer, mysterious little people are hidden 
within their tiny houses, and scarcely a 
candle-gleam to tell what has become of 
them ; but on a 
fine night, like 
this, the hum and 
bustle is every- 
where and con- 
tinuous. I remem- 
ber Mr. Griffin 
says much the 
same thing in 
‘The Mikado’s 
Empire.’ ” 

At this moment 
we came upon a 
group of musi- 
cians and actors 
going, presum- 
ably, to the 
theatre, and Mr. 
Menpes, through 
his interpreter, 
asked to be al- 
lowed to make a 
sketch of one or 
two, a request 
which met with 
an immediate 
and delighted re- 
sponse, for the 
Japanese, unlike 
many Easterns, 
have a great 
pleasure in see- 
ing themselves 
upon canvas. 

The guide told 
me that the sam#- 
sen, or banjo, 
which one of the 
women carried, is 
quite a modern 
instrument, hav- 
ing been brought 
over from Manila within the last 200 
years. Music in Japan, as in the East 
generally, consists of what to us, with our 
ideas of sweet sounds, appears to be little 
inferior to the most extraordinary series of 
discords. There is one very curious ceremony 
which takes place at certain great shinto 


festivals, and that is the performance by the 
Vol. xiii.—49 
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band of Court musicians attached to the 
Bureau of Rites of the silent concert. 

On these occasions the musicians appear 
with string and wind instruments, and go 
through all the motions of playing, without a 
single instrument emitting a sound, it being 
held that the sanctity of the occasion would 
be profaned were any sound to fall on 
unworthy ears. Music—certain kinds of it, 

_,, that is—is handed 
, //4 down in secret 

Vj, from family to 
/ family, it being 
hereditary in cer- 
tain families. 

The chanting 
of the Buddhist 
Liturgy is classi- 
cal, and is not 
unlike the well- 
known Gregorian 
chanis. But as 
a matter of fact, 
music is never 
taken really 
seriously by the 
Japanese. The 
streets were full 
of children, for 
it was the eve of 
the Fifth day of 
the Fifth month, 
the festival, that 
is, of the boys. 
Already the gar- 
dens and streets, 
the hill-sides and 
country roads 
throughout the 
whole country, 
were gay with the 
nobort, or paper 
fish, which, of 
gigantic size and 
of exquisite 
colouring and 
most perfect 
make, were float- 
ing from trees 
and poles and 
chimneys and 
walls, and which by every breeze that blew 
were enormously inflated. 

“To-morrow,” said Menpes, “is the Feast 
of Flags, or Boys’ Day. These fishes are a 
sign that a boy has been born in the family 
during the year, or that there are sons in the 
family. The girls have their day on the 
3rd of March, Hina Matsun, or Feast 
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of Dolls. How queer that little chap 
looks with his head shaven. Their heads 
when shaven appear of abnormal size. 


It is quite a universal fashion and, I 
imagine, a very ancient one. The head is 
shaved altogether for the first three years. 
After this, the hair is allowed to grow in 
three tufts, one over each ear and the other 
at the nape of the neck. At ten years of age 
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in far-away Japan, and sung, too, by little 
musumés. How on earth did they get hold 
of that, I wonder ?” 

“But what to me is so curious,” said I, 
“is the extraordinary way in which they 
mingle pessimism and playfulness, pathos 
and humour. Miss Isabella Bird went into 
a school once and found a number of these 
joyous little girls reciting a poem as pessi- 








DOLL-MAKERS. 


the boy is allowed to grow all but a round 
space on the crown, which exactly resembles 
a Roman priest’s tonsure. At fifteen, when 
the boy becomes a man, his hair is allowed 
to grow in full. 

“Curious mixture, these children are,” con- 
tinued my friend, as a very large school of 
charming little girls, some 200 in number, 
filed by us two-by-two, and who, to my 
mingled delight and astonishment, were 
singing, with great sweetness, and in perfect 
time, the well-known English song, “In the 
gloaming, oh, my darling.” 

“ There, just imagine hearing that song 


mistic as the gloomiest of the Psalms of 
David :— 
Colour and perfume vanish away. 
What can be lasting in this world ? 
To-day disappears in the abyss of nothingness : 
It is but the passing image of a dream, and causes 
only. a slight trouble.” 
“Their favourite game, as I daresay you 
know,” said Menpes, “ is that of funerals.” 
At this moment we passed a doll-maker’s 
shop, in which sat a couple of girls manu- 
facturing little puppets that to the life 
resembled the ridiculous little boys who were 
eagerly looking on, and who probably served 
as unconscious models to the busy artists, 
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who turned the toys off so rapidly. While 
Menpes sketched them, I strolled over. the 
way to where a crowd of children were 
breathlessly bending over a man who was 
busy at something in their midst. The man 
turned out to be one of those of whom I had 
often heard, who was engaged in painting 
a picture of coloured sand upon the ground. 
One of the crowd was a little girl with her 
baby-brother fast asleep strapped upon her 
back, as is the way of the country. 

On each side of a patch of sand, so 


spread as exactly to resemble a _ huge 
piece of white paper, stood two lamps, 
and on this he drew his picture with 
coloured sands taken from __half-a-dozen 


different bags, and into which he would dip 
his hand now and again, letting the black 
sand trickle from his fingers and go at will, 
sketching the outline of a fish or a man, or 
anything else, and then he would colour the 
sketch, sometimes doing two colours at once. 

“They are wonderful artists,” said my 
friend ; “ when I get home I will give you an 
exact reproduction of Kyosai’s blacksmith at 
work. You will then see what life and 
animation a Japanese artist can convey by a 
few rapid strokes. He never hesitates. He 
has the picture in his mind’s eye, and ina 
moment he reproduces it, to the life, upon 
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his paper or silk, as the case may be. I 
once saw Kyosai sit down upon the floor 
and, with incredible rapidity, and, if I may 
sO express it, sureness of aim, depict a stork 
in a very difficult and peculiar attitude. I 
thought, perhaps, it was a stock subject, 
like the fish a street artist draws upon the 
London pavements. 

“*Not a bit,’ said he; ‘that bird lives in 
my garden, and I saw it in that attitude in 
the morning. I went away, made a sketch, 
came back again, found the bird still in the 
same attitude ; I studied it carefully again, went 
back to my picture, made the alterations I 
thought necessary, and so now I can do it 
perfectly from memory. How can your 
artists attempt to sketch a figure in action, as 
I am told they do, from a man standing 
perfectly still in the first attitude of running ? 
That can only really be done by an effort 
of memory. Tell your artists to train 
their memory and their eye. J.et them study 
what they see. Why should an artist study 
anatomy? He isn’t a doctor. He should 
depict the action of the muscles as shown in 
the flesh-covered legs and arms.’ That was 
Kyosai’s theory, and he was a great artist. 
And now,” said my. friend, “let us to our 
beds with what hearts we may.” 

Sayonara, “ Good-bye, come again soon.” 
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cross the Danube. ‘The Roumanian army 
was then mobilized, and war declared against 
Turkey. Prince Charles had the command 














From a Photo. by) AGE 43. LF. Duschek, Bucharest. 

of the Army of the West, and he fought at 

Plevna, where the Roumanians and their 

Prince behaved with great gallantry. He 

had the title of “Royal Highness” from 

MOB 8 1878 till March 26, 1881, when he was pro- 

From a Photo. by the Photographie Parisienne, Bucharest. claimed King of Roumania by the unanin.ous 
THE KING OF ROUMANIA. vote of the representatives of the nation. 


Born 18309. 


NG AARLES IL, KING OF ROU- 
(fe =~)a| MANIA, was elected and _ pro- 
I eo Claimed Prince-Regent of Rou- 
BNSZ mania with hereditary succession 

by a plébiscite taken April 8-20, 
1866. In April, 1877, a convention was 
concluded between his Government and 
Alexander II., permitting the Russians to 














From a Photo. by) AGE 35. (Hermann, Bucharest. From a Photo. by] | PRESENT DAY [F. Méndy, Bucharest. 
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spired them in many battles, 
was composed by their own 
Princess, “the mother of her 
people.” Under the name of 
“Carmen Sylva ” she has pub- 
lished many volumes of stories 
and poems. Some of her 
most beautiful and touching 
poems are those written on 
the death of her only 
child in 1874. 
Photo. by] 


THE QUEEN OF 
ROU MANIA. 
(CARMEN SYLVA.) 
AQAULINE ELISAa- 
u7 P| BETH ODILE 
xy a2 LoulIseE, daugh- 
AN24) ter of the late 
Prince Her- 
mann of Wied, mar- 
ried Prince Charles of 
Roumania in 1869. 
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Photo. by F. Duachek, \\\ 
Bucharest. 





AGE 26, 
Photo. by F. Duschek, Bucharest. 
Her great popu- 
larity in the land of 
her adoption dates 
from her first ap- 
pearance among 
her people. She 
began at once to 
enter into the life 
of the Roumanian 
people, to study 
their customs, and 
to endeavour to 
understand their 
thoughts and aspi- 
rations. During the 
war of 1877, the 
Princess worked 
day and night in 
the hospitals, setting an example which was 
followed by the Roumanian women in the 
most unselfish manner. When the victorious 
Roumanian army, headed by the Prince, entered 
Bucharest on their return from the campaign, 
the war song which they sang, and which had in- 
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MR. JOHN S. CLARKE. 
Born 1835. 

JOME time ago Mr. John S. Clarke, 
the American comedian, resumed 
the management of the Strand 
Theatre with a laughable play 
called “The Prodigal Father.” 
When Mr. Clarke began his London career 
at the St. James’s in 1867 as Major Wellington 
de Boots, he had already acted that part in 
the United States over a thousand times. 
His Dr. Pangloss was another great success, 
and his Salem Scudder was delightful. In 
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AGE 40. 
From a Elliott & 
Photo. by Fry 





From a Photo. by) AGE 50. (cradelle & Marshall. 
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Clarke isa brother- 
in-law of the late 
Edwin Booth, the 
great American 
tragedian, and is 
one of the largest 
owners of theatre 
property in the 
world. His recent 
reception at the 
Strand shows that 
his kind face and 
brilliant comedy- 
acting have not 
yet been forgotten 


[Photograph by London. 





PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Mayall & Co 


1872 he became proprietor of the Charing 
Cross Theatre, and played Bob Acres in 
“Fhe Rivals.” He afterwards managed the 
Haymarket with 
the late E. A. 
Sothern. Mr. 
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BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 
Born 1845. 

\UYSHE YEATMAN, Bishop of 
>| Southwark, who was recently in- 
=| Stalled as Sub-Dean of the Pro- 
Cathedral of St. Saviour’s on its 
restoration, was educated at Win- 
chester, where he rose to the “ Sixth Book,” 
being also a prefect. He read for Orders 








AGE 19. 
From a Photo. by Herbert Watkina, Regent Street. 


under the Master of the Temple, was ordained 
in 1869, and was successively chaplain to 
Bishop Moberley, secretary of the Diocesan 
Society, vicar of Netherbury, vicar of 
Sydenham, examining chaplain to the Bishop 
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AGE 23. 
From a Photo. by Hills € Saunders, Cambridge. 
of Winchester, proctor for his diocese in 
Convocation, and finally became a bishop in 
1891. The Bishop of Southwark has devoted 
much attention to the working affairs of the 
Church, and especially to education. 





PRESENT DAY. [(H. Hellier, Sydenham. 
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i] T was three years ago last April. 

h| I have no need to turn to my 

#S diary to ascertain that fact, for 

the story and the after-events 

; made such a deep impression 

2 upon me that I can recall the 

occasion as though it were but yesterday. 
The good ship Bantling Castle was in the 
“ Doldrums,” and I was one of her passengers, 
homeward bound from the Cape for a six 
months’ holiday, after a five years’ voluntary 


exile among sheep, goats, ostriches, Kaffirs, 
and Hottentots. The change from my rough 
Karroo life to the comforts and luxuries of a 
well-appointed liner was as agreeable as it 


was vast, and I was enjoying myself 
amazingly. 

On the evening in question I was leaning 
over the taffrail, smoking my pipe, in company 
with the doctor of the Bantling Castle, with 
whom I had struck up a shipboard friendship. 
Not a breath of air ruffled the surface of the 
water, which, save for a_ slow, gentle heaving, 
would have been motionless except where we 
left a widening track behind us. The heat 
had been intense, and the passengers, who 
during the earlier part of the day had for the 
most part lain about like so many inert bodies 
wherever anything threw sufficient shade to 
cover them, now began to rouse themselves. 

Down into the oily waters sank the sun, 
looking so like a red-hot ball dropping into 
the sea that one almost expected to hear the 
“sizzle” as it touched the horizon. Hardly 
had it disappeared, when the sea and sky 
alike were flooded with a pale, luminous 
light—a soft, delicate colour between blue 
and green, with the barest suspicion of violet 
in it. I cannot describe it properly, but I 
have seen the same tint in an opal. So 
perfectly did the heavens and the ocean 


blend together in this wondrous light that it 
was utterly impossible to distinguish the line 
of the horizon. While this delicious state 
of things lasted I puffed away in silence, 
forgetful of my companion and completely 
unconscious of everything around me save 
the -soft, delightful colouring I have men- 
tioned, and I seemed to feel the calm, restful 
peace of the bygone Sabbaths in my old 
rural home in the Old Country. My thoughts 
flew back over the gulf of years, and I was 
once more a child, toddling by my mother’s 
side over the daisy-carpeted meadows to the 
little village church. The voice of my 
companion recalled me from the pleasant, 
shadowy land of reverie. 

“ Young fools !” he muttered, evidently to 
himself. 

I looked at him in surprise at such an 
extraordinary remark, and he laughed as our 
eyes met. 

“You see, Mr. Merton,” he - said, in 
explanation to my look of inquiry, “I’ve a 
trick of thinking aloud sometimes. It’s an 
easy habit to get hold of, but a bad one to 
break off.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know it is,” I replied. “I’m 
guilty of the same thing myself occasionally. 
But, come now, Dr. Tryson, there’s surely a 
yarn at the back of that remark of yours ?” 

“Well, call it a yarn if you like, but it’s 
more like a rope’s end—it breaks off so 
suddenly. But you shall hear it.” And as 
the light faded, and the brief twilight merged 
into night, and the glorious Southern Cross 
became alight, blazing like so many Koh-i-noors 
in the inky mantle above us, the doctor told 
me his story, which I am enabled to give 
practically verbatim, for I wrote it down in 
my diary the same night. 

“A year ago this very month,” he began, 
“we left the Cape with the mails and an 
almost full complement of passengers, of 
whom it is only necessary that I should 
mention three individually. Two of these 
were Miss Denton and her father. Miss 
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“‘ THERE'S SURELY A YARN AT THE BACK OF THAT 
REMARK.” 


Denton was one of the handsomest girls I 
ever saw. I should say she would be about 
twenty at the time, tall of stature and with 
a figure that any woman might well be proud 
of. Then her face—well, I’m afraid I’m not 
much of a hand at describing the fair sex, so 
just think of the prettiest girl you know, and 
imagine Miss Denton to be like her. But 
that wasn’t all. -. Her disposition—or, at least, 
so much as I saw of it—was as charming as 
her outward appearance, and before we were 
two days out she was not only the belle, but 
the first favourite of the whole vessel. 

“ Her father, Major Denton, was a retired 
Army officer, an easy-going, genial, middle- 
aged gentleman, who never appeared to 
trouble his head about anything so long as 
his daughter was happy and he had ‘his 
cheroot. What had brought them out to the 
Cape I don’t rightly remember, although I 
knew at the time; but I rather fancy they 
had been on a visit to some friend or relative, 
Port Elizabeth way. But, however, that 
doesn’t matter. It’s got nothing to do with 
the yarn. 

“The last of the trio was a young man, 
Gabriel by name—Emmanuel Gabriel. Rum 
sort of name, rather—continental, eh ?—but 


there was nothing continental about the man. 
Vol. xiii.—60. 





He was a fine-looking fellow of 
six feet or so. Brown, curly hair 
and moustache, regular features, 
and all that sort of thing. His 
skin was tanned to a burnt sienna 
shade, his age would be about 
twenty-eight, and except for being 
just a shade hasty in temper, he 
was as agreeable an acquaintance 
as I ever came across on board 
ship. Somehow he and I fell 
into the habit of smoking an after- 
dinner pipe together, and in our 
conversations I gathered that he 
had struck a streak of luck at the 
diamond fields, and, although he 
was not by any means a million- 
aire, he was perfectly satisfied with 
what he had got, and was on his 
way home to enjoy the best of 
his days in the Old Country. 
“From the first,- Gabriel ap- 
peared to be very much struck 
with Miss Denton, and his attentions did 
not seem at all displeasing to the lady. 
Now, there is nowhere like shipboard for 
observing the progress of a flirtation, and 
we watched the intimacy between the 
two deepen as the days went by. Before 
we crossed the line many of the passengers 
expressed their opinion that the young couple 
were going to make a match of it, and more 
than one bet was made as to whether or no 
their engagement would be announced before 
we dropped anchor in Plymouth Sound. Of 
course, all this gossip and speculation went 
on well out of reach of the ears of Gabriel 
and Miss Denton, and I don’t think the 
slightest suspicion ever crossed their minds 
that they were somewhat relieving the mono- 
tony of the voyage for their fellow-passengers 
by. causing a little mild excitement amongst 
them. 
“ And so things went on until we got into 
the ‘Doldrums.’ It had been just such a 
day as we have had to-day, with just such 
another sunset; and that fact recalled the 
affair to my mind. We were steaming along 
at the rate of fourteen knots. Gabriel was 
seated, contrary to rules, on the bulwarks 
behind the after wheel-house, and Miss 
Denton was standing at his side. Suddenly, 
from some cause or other that the man him- 
self was never able to explain, he lost his 
balance and toppled over backward into the 
water. Instantly, ‘Man overboard!’ rang 
along the decks, and as soon as possible the 
engines were reversed and a boat lowered. 
But before that could be done I’d seen 
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the pluckiest thing that ever I saw in 
my life. 

“Gabriel struck the water flat, and the 
shock seemed to deprive him of his senses, 
for he made little or no effort to keep him- 
self afloat. A couple of life-buoys were 
pitched to him, but almost before they touched 
the water Miss Denton had mounted the 
bulwarks, and before anyone could get near 
enough to stop her, had plunged in after the 
drowning man. ‘The way she ‘took off’ from 
the bulwarks was 
a treat, I can tell 
you. Everybody 
held their breath 
as she disappeared 
for a moment, and 
then cheered lustily 
as her fair head 
popped up again 
above the water 
and she struck out 
for the helpless 
man, pushing one 
of the life - buoys 
before her. It was 
a lucky thing, per- 
haps, for both of 
them that the 
weather had been 
so hot, and conse- 
quently, the lady 
was not hampered 
with a lot of cloth- 
ing, otherwise her 
task might have 
been too much for 
her. By the time a 
boat had been 
lowered and man- 
ned she had reach- 
ed Gabriel, and the 
two hung on to the 
life-buoy until help 
arrived. As the 
boat neared them 
the light was fading 
quickly, but it was 
not yet so dim as to hide from us an ominous 
ripple on the surface of the water within a 
stone’s throw of the freighted buoy. 

“* For God's sake, pull your hardest, lads !’ 
I screamed. 

“* What is it? what is it?’ asked Major 
Denton, springing to my side, and clutching 
my arm. 

“I pointed. I couldn’t for the life of me 
have told him in words. His eyes told him 
what my tongue refused to speak. 





“SHE PLUNGED IN AFTER THE DROWNING MAN.” 
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“*Fifty pounds if you get ’em safe on 
board!’ he shouted, wildly. Then his face 
turned as grey as the ash of your pipe. His 
eyes closed, his lips moved slightly, and I 
caught a few words of prayer—earnest, 
passionate prayer, the cry of a soul in 
helpless, unutterable agony. 

“The men in the boat bent to the oars 
with a will. Not because of the major’s 
promised reward, but because they, too, had 
caught sight of that fatal ripple—probably 
also the three- 
cornered fin of the 
monster that 
caused it—and the 
boat fairly shot 
through the water. 
It was touch and 
go, I can tell you. 
I never saw a closer 
shave in my life, 
and I never want 
to see another as 
close. 

“The boat 
reached the buoy 
at last, and the 
men dragged in 
first Miss Denton 
and then Gabriel. 
Just as they pulled 
the latter over the 
thwarts, we could 
distinguish a flash 
of white, and heard 
a loud snap as the 
shark rolled over 
and made a grab 
at his escaping 
prey. How near 
or how far off his 

mark he was 

we could not 
~ make out in 

the gathering 

gloom. The 

men shouted 

and beat on 
the water with the flat of their oars to 
frighten away the monster, and then pulled 
for the vessel with the two dripping, rescued 
ones. 

“Ts the doctor there ?’ I heard the cox’n 
sing out as they came alongside. 

** Aye, aye,’ I shouted, and forced my 
way through the crowd to meet Gabriel as 
he staggered on to the deck assisted by a 
score of willing hands. He was bleeding 
profusely. I got him below and quickly 















ascertained the extent of his injuries. The 
whole of the fingers, with the exception of 
the thumb (if you e¢all that a finger), of his 
left hand had gone—gone as clean as if 
they’d been taken off with a hatchet. 

“ He never so much as winced while I was 
dressing the wound, although he must have 
been suffering excruciating pain. But when 
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duct. I have no doubt that the accident 
precipitated matters somewhat. At any rate, 
before another twenty-four hours had passed 
everybody on board knew that Gabriel and 
Miss Denton were engaged, and hearty con- 
gratulations were being continually buzzed 
into their ears.” 

“ And as soon as they landed at Plymouth 





“THE SHARK ROLLED OVER.” 


I had finished I noticed that he had drawn 
blood with biting his lip. The man must 
have been possessed of enormous will-power. 

**You’ve had a narrow escape, Mr. 
Gabriel !’ I observed, as I was securing the 
bandage. 

“*Of going after my fingers? Yes,’ he 
replied, with a ghastly smile and a slight 
shudder. 

** Miss Denton’s the pluckiest girl I ever 
saw,’ I said, curious to hear his opinion of 
her conduct. ; 

“** Miss Denton is an angel!’ he exclaimed, 
with deep earnestness, that convinced me at 
once the man was hard hit. 

“Fortunately the lady, beyond a slight 
attack of hysterics when the reaction came, 
suffered no ill-effects from the adventure. 
Of course, you will easily imagine how every- 
body was loud in praise of her, and made 
much of her, but she bore her honours 


modestly, and did little else but blush when 
anybody made an allusion to her heroic con- 





they were married, and, we may presume, 
‘have lived. happy ever after,’ eh, doctor ? 
That’s the finish of your ‘ rope’s end,’ as you 
call it, I suppose?” I said, concluding the 
narrator’s story for him. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Merton,” went 
on the doctor. “You're wrong entirely. 
That would have been a fitting ending to it, 
but the actual ending, so far as I know it, 
was very different. Everything went well 
until we got to Madeira. Gabriel’s wound 
healed rapidly, the lovers seemed intensely 
happy in each other’s society, and it was 
understood that they were to be married very 
soon after landing in England. 

“It was about one. o’clock in the morning 
when we sighted the island, but many of 
the passengers turned out and came on deck, 
amongst others Gabriel and Miss Denton. 
I saw them standing arm-in-arm, gazing at 
the lights of Funchal twinkling across the 
moonlit water as we brought up in the roads ; 
and I heard the girl’s soft laughter mingling 
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with the man’s deep-toned chuckle as the 
two chatted gaily together. After a little 
while Miss Denton went below, and Gabriel 
soon followed. As for me, I remained on 
deck, smoking my pipe and talking with the 
captain. 

“ Hardly more than half an hour had 
elapsed when Gabriel again made his ap- 
pearance. This time with his portmanteau, 
which constituted all his luggage, in his 
hand. His face was haggard and drawn as 
though with physical pain. 

“*T’m going ashore, captain,’ he explained, 
hastily, as he came up to us. ‘I’ve changed 
my mind about going back to England. I’m 
going to leave you here.’ 

“ Both the captain and I were for the 
moment struck dumb by this announcement. 
It was so sudden. 

“ * You’re jesting, Mr. Gabriel ?’ I managed 
to gasp at last. 

“*Do I look like it?’ he replied; and I 
was forced to admit that he certainly didn’t. 

“ «Then you're ill?’ I said. 

“*Feel my pulse,’ he returned, dropping 
the portmanteau on the deck, and holding 
out his right hand. I did so. It was 


perfectly regular—quite normal. 


“*This is a very sudden determination, 
isn’t it, Mr. Gabriel?’ said the captain. 

“*Tt is, but it is final,’ he replied. 

“*But, Miss Denton?’ I was beginning, 
but he interrupted me. 

““*T never want to see her face again,’ he 
cried, passionately, and added : ‘ You can tell 
her so.’ 

“He would give us no explanation of his 
strange conduct. He went ashore without 
bidding ‘ good-bye’ to a single soul except 
myself and the captain. That was the last 
I ever saw of Emmanuel Gabriel, and that’s 
the end of my yarn.” 

“ But what of Miss Denton ? How did she 
take it, doctor?” I asked, with a good deal 
of curiosity. 

* Ah, well,” he continued, “ she took it ill. 
When she first heard the next morning that 
Gabriel had left the ship she was amazed. 
Then, when I told her Aow he had left it, 
softening down as well as I could the brutal 
message he had commissioned me to give her, 
she quietly left the saloon for her cabin, and 
we saw no more of her that day. When she 
reappeared amongst us she bore her trouble 
bravely, but all her light-heartedness had 
gone, and she drooped like a tired flower. 
So great was the sympathy felt for her that 
the whole ship wore an air of depression for 
the remainder of the voyage, and it was a 
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relief to everybody when we dropped anchor 
in Plymouth Sound. What became of her I 
never heard. But it was a curious affair, 
which will probably never be explained.” 

As I have already said, the doctor’s story 
made a strong impression upon me; but 
how much stronger would it have been had I 
known that I myself was fated to be an 
active agent in the sequel to it. 

Upon landing at Plymouth I made my way 
direct to my sister’s home, a quiet rectory in 
North Devon, where, after my long absence, 
I was a welcome guest. But I was not the 
only visitor in the house, for a young lady- 
friend was staying with my sister. Conceive 
my astonishment when I discovered she 
was no other than the identical Miss Denton 
of the doctor’s yarn. My sister had formed 
her acquaintance at Ilfracombe the summer 
before, and the chance meeting resulted in a 
firm and lasting friendship. 

She was quite as charming as Dr. Tryson 
had led me to suppose, but her face con- 
tinually wore a look of patient, though sweet, 
resignation that, I think, enhanced rather 
than detracted from her beauty, and her ways 
were gentle and subdued. I told my sister 
the story I had heard, and she in turn con- 
fessed that she had often wondered how it 
was that Miss Denton so systematically dis- 
couraged the advances of all would-be suitors, 
but of course this unfortunate love affair 
explained it. 

Between Miss Denton and myself a most 
agreeable friendship sprang up. So agreeable 
to me, in fact, that—but that has nothing to 
do with the story. The fact that we had 
both made the passage from the Cape in the 
Bantling Castle furnished us with an almost 
endless theme for conversation, and, I think, 
with the exception of anything connected 
with the man Gabriel—and his name she 
never once mentioned, nor did I let her sus- 
pect that I knew anything of him—she told 
pretty nearly all the incidents of her own 
voyage ; and, as matters afterwards turned 
out, it was fortunate she did so. 

Those pleasant summer months; spent 
mostly in beautiful Devon, passed all tvo 
quickly, and in the autumn I returned to my 
bachelor life on the great, lonely veldt. Six 
months went by, and then business compelled 
me to pay a short visit to Port Elizabeth. 
It was an agreeable change despite the 
seventy miles across the Karroo, and the long, 
tedious journey in a slow, jolting, uncom- 
fortable South African train. Just as I got 
off the train I noticed in front of me a par- 
ticularly well-built young man. 
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“What a fine young fellow !” I thought ; 
and probably that is all I should have 
thought had he not at that moment raised 
his left hand. Ad/ the fingers of it were gone / 
In an instant Dr. Tryson’s story flashed 
across my mind, and I ejaculated aloud, though 
quite unintentionally : “ Emmanuel Gabriel !” 

The stranger turned sharp round, and 
exhibited a bronzed, handsome face. 

“Well, sir,” he asked, with a pleasant 
smile, as his dark, flashing eyes sought mine 
inquiringly: “and what may you want with 
Emmanuel Gabriel?” 

It was a simple enough question, but I 
couldn’t for the life of me find an appropriate 
answer to it. What did I want with Emmanuel 
Gabriel? I didn’t exactly know myself. I 
stammered a good bit, evidently much to his 
amusement, and then I blurted out :-— 

“Then you ave Emmanuel Gabriel ?” 

“Of course I’m Emmanuel Gabriel. Do 
you want to see my credentials ?” he replied, 
with a laugh. 

“Oh! I thought perhaps you might be 
somebody else,” I remarked, in a highly 
idiotic manner. 

“And seeing that I’m only myself, 
Emmanuel Gabriel, what can I do for you, 
Mr. r% 

I never saw you 


“Merton is my name. 
before to my knowledge, Mr. Gabriel, but I 
have heard you described, and I thought it 


” 


must be you by 

“ By this, I suppose?” holding up his 
mutilated hand. “TI lost those fingers in an 
accident two years ago.” 
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“So I heard,” I replied, recovering some- 
what from my surprise; and then added, 
hesitatingly: “I’m glad I met you, Mr. 
Gabriel, because I should like to have some 
talk with you—that is, of course, if you can 
give me a spare half-hour.” 

“T shall be delighted,” he replied, in an 
off-hand sort of way. “I’m staying here 
overnight—at the ‘Standard.’ If you are 
going to put up, you can’t do better than 
come with me. First let me have some 
dinner, and then I’m at your service to talk 
as much as you like.” 

So we went along together to the “Standard,” 
where we dined, and then, over a cigar and a 
glass of —well, something more palatable than 
“Cape smoke,” we commenced our conversa- 
tion. I believe he told me he had come 
from Kimberley to meet a friend from Cape 
Town, whom he was expecting in a day or 
two, but I did not pay much heed to what 
he was saying, for I was casting about in my 
mind for the best method of introducing the 
subject that was uppermost there. I thought 
of several ways, but none recommended 
themselves to me, and at last I determined 
to go straight to the root of the matter 
without any beating about the bush. 

“No; I’m about sick of the diamond 
fields,” Gabriel was saying, as he lolled 
comfortably back in his chair, when I burst 
in most irrelevantly with :— 

“Why did you leave Miss Denton and the 
Bantling Castle so suddenly at Madeira?” 

If you have ever been out rabbiting and 
have seen a rabbit stop nibbling the herbage 
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“WE SPRANG EXCITEDLY FROM HIS CHAIR.” 
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to leap frantically into the air with a charge 
of shot in his body, you will have some idea 
of the effect my words had on Gabriel. He 
sprang excitedly from his chair, as if a mine 
had exploded beneath him, upsetting both 
his own glass and mine, and overturning the 
table on which they stood. 

“What business is that of yours?” he 
roared, his eyes flashing angrily and his brow 
drawn into an ugly frown. 

“ Just this much,” I replied, as calmly as I 
could. “If you had never crossed Miss 
Denton’s path, and taught her to love you, 
perhaps I might have had some chance of 
winning her for my wife. As it is, her heart 
is still true to the man who so cowardly jilted 
her.” 

Gabriel was considerably agitated, and for 
some minutes paced backwards and forwards 
in silence, with his arms folded. ‘Then he 
halted suddenly before me, and said, with 
forced calmness :— 

“You can thank your lucky stars, then, 
that I did cross the jade’s path, and save 
you from such a misfortune.” 

“ Jade!” I exclaimed, my anger rising. 

“Yes, jade—/shief, to be more correct 

“You lie, you cowardly hound!” I 


cried, springing up almost beside myself 


with anger, for though I knew Miss 
Denton could never stand in any closer 
relationship to me than that of a friend, 
her reputation was sacred in my eyes. 
At first I thought Gabriel would have 
struck me, but by a mighty effort he 
restrained his passion, ‘The look of anger 
passed away from his face, and a pained 
expression took its place. He took me 
by the arms, and pressed me back into 
my chair. The man’s sudden change so 
affected me that I was as a child in his 
hands, and I sat quietly to listen to what 
he had to say. 

“T once had the same faith—nay, 
greater faith—in Mary Denton that you 
have now,” he said, sadly ; “and if I had 
heard any man make the accusation 
against her that I have done, I should 
have knocked him down there and then. 
But what my own eyes see I’m bound 
to believe. What I suffered when I saw 
my idol shattered no man knows — no 
man ever can know. The Mary Denton 
I loved—and still love—is a myth. She 
does not exist, and never did. I was 
deceived by an _ unprincipled, artful 
woman.” 

“Impossible !” I exclaimed. 
Denton is as innocent as——” 


* Miss 
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“Stop! Reserve your panegyrics until 
you have heard what no mortal man has 
ever heard before. You're evidently 
acquainted with the story of our engage- 
ment—how you became so, I don’t know, 
nor does it matter. I owe my life to her, I 
acknowledge, but I don’t thank her for it. 
It were better—a thousand times better— 
that I had been swallowed by the shark 
than that I should have lived to endure 
the agony that the discovery of her duplicity 
condemned me to. Listen! The night 
we anchored off Funchal I stood beside 
her in the moonlight, looking into her fair, 
false face, and thought myself the luckiest of 
men. After a while: she left me, and I 
remained on deck a few minutes longer, 
fondly dreaming, like the romantic fool I 
was, of the earthly bliss that was in store 
for me. It could not have been ten 
minutes after Mary Denton left me, when I, 
too, went below. As I reached the door of 
my state-room she was coming out of it. 
She looked terribly confused, and I for 
my part was so astonished that I didn’t 
know what to say. We both stood staring 
at each other for a second or two in 


“ > 


“SHE LOOKED TERRIBLY CONFUSED.” 
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silence. Then she murmured something 
that I couldn’t catch, and slipped past me 
with her face averted—I suppose to hide 
the crimson evidence of her guilt. As she 
passed me I noticed that she was hold- 
ing something in her hand as though to 
hide it, and from between the closed 
fingers I caught sight of the flash of a 
diamond. When I got inside my room I 
found that my portmanteau had _ been 
opened and its contents were scattered on the 
floor. Then the first suspicion flashed across 
my mind. In that portmanteau I had a 
ring containing a valuable diamond, the first 
I had ever found and which I had determined 
to keep just for luck, so I had had it set in a 
ring. I hurriedly examined my things. Then 
I went over them carefully a second time. 
My hasty suspicion was verified. Zhe ring 
was missing! If that doesn’t prove that 
Mary Denton is a thief, then é 





“Then somebody else must be,” I 
exclaimed. “I see it all!” 
“See it all?” he exclaimed, excitedly. 





“What do you mean? Is it possible 

“Was the setting of the diamond in the 
form of a horseshoe ?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes,” Gabriel replied, hastily. “ Why?” 

“Because Miss Denton was wearing just 
such a ring when I saw her in England last 
summer, but she never stole it.” 

“She must have done,” he went on, 
vehemently. “ Didn’t I catch her in the act ? 
Didn’t I see her coming out of the cabin 
with it in her hand? Beside, nobody else 
knew of its existence.” 

“Had you ever showed it to Miss Denton?” 

“No. | You see, I never wore it, and when 
we were engaged I gave her a plain signet ring 
that I usually wore, until we landed in 
England—never once thinking of the diamond 
ring I had in my portmanteau. Somehow, 
the night we touched at Madeira the thing 
suddenly came into my head, and I mentioned 
it to her—I didn’t describe it—and promised 
to show it her in the morning.” 

“Wasn't there a passenger on board called 
Stafford ?” I asked. 

“Yes, what of him ?” 

“ What sort of a man was he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—ordinary sort of a 
fellow. I don’t know much about him— 
never had much to do with him. What’s he 
got to do with the affair ?” 

“ Everything,” I replied. 
thief !” 

“How do you know?” Gabriel asked, 
hoarsely, grasping my arm so tightly that he 
made me wince. 


“ He was the 
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“T don’t know, I only suspect. Look 
here! I’ve listened to your version of the 
story, you listen to mine now—or, rather, 
Miss Denton’s—and then draw your own 
deductions as to the guilty party. It’s as 
plain as daylight to me. I was admiring the 
unique design of this identical ring one 
morning, and Miss Denton told me how it 
came into her possession. What she told 
me was this: On the night in question, 
as she reached the top of the com- 
panion way to go below, this man, Stafford, 
crossed the foot of it and disappeared, 
presumably in the direction of his state- 
room. At the bottom of the steps the 
glitter of something on the floor caught her 
eye. Stooping to pick it up, she discovered 
it was a diamond ring, and remembering 
that Stafford had passed the spot only the 
minute before, very naturally supposed that 
he was the likeliest person to have dropped it. 
A variety of courses were open to her, but 
the one she adopted was to put the affair at 
once into her father’s hands, so that he might 
at once restore the ring—if her surmise was 
correct—before Stafford had time to grieve 
much over his loss. She was not sure 
whether the inajor was in his state-room or 
had gone on deck to see the view of Madeira 
in the moonlight, so, as his cabin was quite 
near, she determined to go there to 
ascertain.” 

“ Major Denton’s berth was next to mine,” 
broke in Gabriel at this point. 

“Then that explains the only thing that 
puzzled me,” I resumed, triumphantly. 
‘When you left your berth to go on deck, 
you must have left the door ajar, else how 
could the thief—who must have been dis- 
turbed by footsteps or something before he 
had replaced the things in the portmanteau— 
or Miss Denton after him have got in at all ? 
Now, it is quite easy to suppose that she mis- 
took your state-room for her father’s. Seeing 
the door ajar she would naturally think that 
the major had gone on deck and left it so, 
and no doubt she just peeped in to make 
sure. She didn’t mention this fact to me, 
probably, from motives that we can easily 
understand. But to go on with her story: 
She found her father’s room, and tapped at 
the door. The major was within. Madeira, 
by moonlight, was not sufficiently attractive to 
draw him from his comfortable berth. She 
gave him the ring, and told him how she had 
found it. His advice was to let the affair be 
until morning. In the morning, however, 
other matters—she didn’t say what, but I 
presume she meant the news that you had 
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left the ship—drove the matter from their 
minds, and so for a whole day the ring lay 
forgotten in the pocket of the major’s dressing- 
gown, and might have lain there even longer 
had not Stafford set inquiries on foot concern- 
ing it, which of course he could do pretty safely 
now that you were away from the scene. 
The major handed over the trinket to 
Stafford, and before the voyage ended bought 
it back again for a present for his daughter. 
So that the natural inference to be drawn 
from the story—your version and Miss 
Denton’s together—is, firstly ——” 

“That I am an emphatic fool!” Gabriel 
cried, seizing his hat. ‘“ Emphatic” was not 
exactly the term he used, but it was what he 
meant. 

“Where are you going?” I asked, as he 
made for the door. 

“To see when the next steamer sails for 
England,” he replied, banging the door after 
him. 

** Well, well,” I said to myseif, as I heard 
his flying feet along the hall; “all may end 
happily, after all. As for me—well, I’m afraid 
I wasn’t so very deeply in love as I thought, 
or I shouldn’t feel so cool about it. [I’m 
afraid I’ve been used to bachelor ways too 


long now to change. If ever I come across 
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Dr. Tryson again, what a yarn I shall have 


'” 


for him ! 


Last spring certain events, of no interest to 
the reader, led me to abandon a colonist’s 
life and come back to settle permanently in 
Old England. 

One fine morning last August I was putting 
a fine edge on my appetite for breakfast by 
sculling along one of the upper reaches of 
Father Thames. As I shot round a bend of 
the river I came upon a punt half hidden 
among the rushes. On the punt a small 
tent was erected, and from within I heard 
the sound of soft, rippling laughter. 

As I shot past, the curtain of the tent was 
drawn aside and the figure of a tall, hand- 
some man appeared. For a second he 
balanced himself on the edge of the punt 
and then took a “header” into the water. 
Scarcely had his head bobbed up again, when 
the canvas once more parted. A vision of fair, 
sunny hair, of white arms and feet, and of a 
scarlet bathing costume flashed for an instant 
in the morning sunlight before the water hid 
it. 

It was my host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmanuel Gabriel, taking their morning 
plunge together. 

















ZSqHE visiting-card in England is 
barely two centuries old, but 
it has existed in China for 
a thousand years. It was not 
until the eighteenth century 
that these cards came into 
general use in this country; they owe their 
origin to the writing of messages and invita- 
tions upon the backs of playing-cards. Next 
came plain white cards, but these were later 
on superseded by cards of a more elaborate 
design—-real works of art, designed and 
engraved by the foremost artists of the day. 





Some Old Visiting-Cards. 





a a peahianed 











A fine example is the 
visiting-card of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. This was 
designed by the famous 
portrait - painter and en- 
graved by Bartolozzi. Art, 
personified by the figure 
on the left, is smiling 
on the wreath-engirdled 
globe, borne by the 
child ; and the globe 
bears only the name of 
“Sir Joshua Reynolds ” 
—as who should say, “ 
monde cest mot.” 


The’ card of Com- 
Vol. xiii.—61. 











mander (afterwards Admiral) 
Cosby also illustrates the em- 
blematical phase of the craze. 
Two young naval officers guard 
the name in the design. Phil- 
lips Cosby was appointed to 
the Roduste (74 guns) in 1779, 
and his ship took an important 
part in the smashing of the 
French off Cape Virginias two 
years later. 

Captain Leveson Gower was 
one of the Sutherland family 
(temp. 1783). Look at the 
spikes and the pikes, the guns 
and the anchor, the flags and 
the ropes. One would naturally 
expect to find that “Capt 
Leveson Gower” had, single- 
handed, wiped out a fleet. 

But no rebuke to the 
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Lord Nebsinief the Nile! 


Thorpe until February, 1793 ; 
and during his first absence in 
the Mediterranean they corre- 
sponded in most affectionate 
terms. Later came disquieting 
rumours from Naples about 
Lady Hamilton, followed by the 
inevitable domestic broils. After 
one of these, Nelson wandered 
all night long through the streets 
of London in a state of absolute 
despair and distraction. In 1801 
a separation was agreed upon, 
with a settlement of £1,200a 
year on Lady Nelson. 

Here is Lady Hamilton’s 
card. The career of this won- 
derful woman is a remarkable 








obtrusive captain could be more forcible 
than the mere juxtaposition of the next card 
—“Lord Nelson of the Nile ”—no pikes, 
mark you, no_ boarding 


instance alike of the command- 
ing power of beauty and the vicissitudes of 
fortune. Emma Hart was the daughter of a 
servant, and was born in a humble Cheshire 





irons ; nothing but the im- 
mortal name. 

Next we have the card 
of Viscountess Nelson. 
Frances Herbert Nelson 
was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Woolward, senior 
judge of the Island of 
Nevis, in the West Indies. 
In 1779 she married a 
doctor named Nesbit, who 
went out of his mind 
and died within eighteen 
months, leaving her with 
an infant son, dependent 
upon her uncle. Whilst 
living with him she became 
acquainted with Nelson, 
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then the young captain of 

the Boreas; she married him. at Nevis in 
1787. When the Soreas was paid off Mrs. 
Nelson lived with her husband at Burnham 
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village. She was successively a labouring 
hand in a mine ; a nurse-girl at Hawarden ; 
a side-show (she was exhibited by a charlatan 
as the Goddess Hygeia, covered 
with a transparent veil!); Rom- 
ney’s model ; wife of Sir William 
Hamilton, our Ambassador at the 
Neapolitan Court ; and Nelson’s 
“guardian angel,” for whom the 
hero fought and thought and 
laboured. An _ unfinished letter 
to Lady Hamilton was found on 
Nelson’s desk after the fatal Battle 
of Trafalgar. Royal Dukes aspired 
to her favour, and Nelson’s jealousy 
on this point is writ large in his 
correspondence. After her hero’s 
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death, Lady Hamilton’s star began to wane ; 
and we at length find her flying to Calais to 
escape from her creditors. Here she died in 
comparative want in 1815. 

Dr. Johnson’s card comes next. Obviously 
the redoubtable doctor designed the thing 
himself. The writing is a little wobbly, and 
the border uncertain. One wonders whether 
the original of this was the identical scrap of 
pasteboard which Dr. Johnson sent in to 
Lord Chesterfield, whilst he himself waited 




















in the ante-room for a few 
guineas “on account.” 
To Georgiana Duchess 
of Devonshire is  uni- 
versally conceded the 
leadership of all that was 
brilliant in her generation. 
In 1783 Gainsborough 
painted her portrait for 
the second time, and this 
was the famous picture 
that was stolen from 
Messrs. Agnew, after 
having been bought by 
them at the Wynn Ellis 
sale, in 1876, for £ 10,605. 
The visiting-card of 
Hester, Madame Piozzi 


(Mrs. Thrale), is next shown. Her father 
dying in 1762, the girl. was forthwith married 
to Henry Thrale, a rich brewer, who she 
declared only took her because other ladies 
to whom he had proposed refused to live in 
the Borough. 

The famous intimacy with Dr. Johnson 
began at the end of 1764, and a year later 
saw the great lexicographer virtually domi- 
ciled at Streatham Park, the home of the 








Thrales. Thrale himself, who died in 1781, 
was ultimately ruined by a quack, who 
pretended he had a wonderful plan whereby 
beer might be made without hops or malt. 
In 1780 Mrs. Thrale had made the 
acquaintance of Gabriel Piozzi, an Italian 
musician, whom she presently married, 
much to the annoyance of her children and 
Dr. Johnson. 

Antonio Canova, most celebrated of 
modern sculptors, had an interesting card 
whereon was depicted a huge block of 
marble in the rough. He. was: born at 
Pasagno, Italy, in 1757, his father being a 
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.-..... aa 7 1 card of the inseparable sisters, 
Mary and Agnes Berry. They 
were constantly together for 
eighty-eight years; and it was 
their desire to be Juried together. 
Thus the introduction of an 
4 inscribed tombstone into the 
design is a play upon their 
name. In the winter of 1788 the 
two sisters became acquainted 
with Horace Walpole, then over 
seventy. Walpole began writing, 
in 1788, solely with an eye to 
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humble stone-mason. Two shrines, cut 
in Carrara marble by him at the age 
of nine years, attest his genius. He 
owed his advancement, however, to 
the patronage of Giovanni Faliero, the 
patrician, who had seen a lion modelled 
in butter by the young Canova. 

Below is the visiting-card of Mr. 
Charles Townley, an eminent English 
antiquary. So great was his admiration 
for the busts of Clytie, Pericles, and 
Homer which he possessed, that he 
employed an eminent engraver to 
engrave them on a small scale for 
reproduction on his visiting-card. , These 
elegant little pictures were then left at 
the houses of distinguished persons. 
The bust of Clytie Mr. Townley actu- 
ally carried about with him from place 
to place, fearing an accident. At his 
death, in 1805, the British Museum 
purchased his marbles for £20,000o— 
probably half their value. 

Next we have the beautiful visiting- 


the sisters’ amusement, his 
“ Reminiscences of the 
Courts of George I. and 
II.” He secured a house 
for his protegées at Tedding- 
ton in 1789, and afterwards 
prevailed upon them to take 
possession of Little Straw- 
berry Hill. 

Mr. C. W. Batt had a 
curious card. In this case 
the card is simply an antique 
mask, with an open mouth, 
into which the name of the 
individual is put; thus it 
seems as if the mouth were 
in the act of pronouncing 
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to Reynolds in 1777, and the resulting 
portrait is one of Sir Joshua’s most famous 
pictures. 

The next facsimile shown here is the visit- 
ing-card of “Mister Ralph Sneyd.” It is 





designed on the principle of the renowned 
“ Bil Stumps ” inscription discovered by the 
immortal Pickwick. Three owls are depicted 








the name Batt, to the person who might 
look upon it. 

Lady Bampfylde was the mother of John 
Codrington Bampfylde, the poet, who pro- 
posed to Miss Palmer, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
niece ; Sir Joshua, however, disapproved of 
the match, and closed his doors to Bamp- 
fylde, who, thereupon, broke the great 
painter’s windows and was sent to Newgate 
for the offence. Lady Bampfylde, who was 
one of the reigning beauties of her day, sat 





























as bewigged judges, 
pensively guarding the 
stone on which is en- 
graved, somewhat 
cryptically, the name 
of Mr. Sneyd: 

The visiting-card of 
Sir Joseph Banks, 
P.R.S., opens up an 
awful prospect. Fancy 
Nansen with a map of 
the North Pole on his 
card, Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton with a postage 
stamp, and so on ad 
nauseam / "Tis an in- 
genious effort of the 
inveterate bore. Young 
Mr. Banks, who had 
lots of money, deter- 
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mined to accompany Captain Cook round 
the world. Soon after his return, the young 
scientist visited Iceland, and brought away 
with him a rich harvest of knowledge and 
specimens. He never forgot Iceland, and he 
was determined that other people shouldn’t 
forget it either. The little map of Iceland 
seen on Sir Joseph’s card was printed in 
colours on a white ground. 

Lady Mary Fitzpatrick, daughter of John 
Earl of Ossory, married in 1766 the 
eldest son of Henry Fox, Lord Holland. 
She was the mother of the Lord Holland 
who made Holland House so famous in 
political and literary circles. Her visit- 
ing-card seen in the above facsimile is a 
good example of the elaborate cards of the 
period. 

The story of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess 
of Argyll, is a remarkable one. She 
was first married (after midnight, and 
with the ring 
of a_ bed-curtain) 
to James, sixth 
Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and secondly, 
to John Camp- 
bell, Duke of 
Argyll. By the two 
marriages she be- 
came the mother 
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of four dukes. In 1751, 
she and her sister Maria 
(afterwards Countess of 
Coventry) first appeared 
in London, and created a 
great sensation. When they 
appeared in the drawing- 
room at St. James’s, peers 
and peeresses clambered 
on the tables and chairs 
to get a look at them. 
Hundreds of people sat up 
all night in and around 
a Yorkshire inn to see 
the Duchess of Hamilton 
get into her chaise in the 
morning. A Worcester 
shoemaker got two and a 
half guineas by showing 
(at a penny a head) a shoe he was making 
for the Countess of Coventry. 

Many cards bore pictorial jokes, represent- 

















ing emblematically the individual’s name— 
such as Bird, Monk, and soon. Mr. Green’s 
card (next shown) was printed in green ; and, 
since the faces in 
the border are re- 
markable for 
stupidity of ex- 
pression, we may 
hazard a guess 
that here was 
another recondite 
suggestion of the 
attribute “Green.” 














Side-Shows. 


By. Wiutuiam G. FitrzGERALD 


HE next “artiste” on my list 
had a line peculiarly his own. 
Hewas a fine, jovial nigger from 
one of the Southern States, 
and, chancing to notice at 
an early 








gravely placed im situ a good-sized plate. 


He would remain like this for hours if 
necessary. Observe his aspect of strenuous 
eagerness in the first two portraits, and 


contrast this with the expression of mild 
complacency — even 





age that his mouth was 
of unusual capacity, 
even among his kind, 
he came to See a for- 
tune in it. He began 
to practise, and was 
always more or less in 
form. He supple- 
mented his more 
natural endeavours by 
a gutta-percha ball, 
which was made to 
expand by a_ screw 
arrangement. The 
result is, I submit, 
perfectly apparent from 
the photographs repro- 
duced on this page. 
First the merry fellow 
is seen displaying his : 
extraordinary ability in ¢ oom 
what I might term an 
“assisted yawn.” In the next illustration he 
has inserted a hand, comparable only to a 
small leg of mutton ; and in the third he has 
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SWALLOWING HIS FIST. 
From a Photo. by Wendt, New York City. 





MOUTH IN 
From a Photo. by Wendt, New York City. 





= ale 
benignity and broad 


philanthropy — in the 
third. He is a thorough 
good fellow, is this 
nigger — good-natured, 
good - tempered, _hila- 
rious, making heaps of 
money, and spending 
it recklessly. What a 
unique advertisement 
he would be for Some- 
body’s tooth - powder, 
with his expansive 
smile and superb set 
of “ivories”! These 
photos. were forwarded 
to the well - known 
showman, Mr. E. H. 
Bostock, of Elgin 
House, Norwich, by 
his brother, Mr. F. C. 
Bostock, of Boston, 
U.S.A., with a suggestion that possibly the 
“Man with the Largest Mouth in America” 
might prove a big draw in Great Britain. 





AMERICA.” 











SWALLOWING A PLATE. 
From a Photo. by Wendt, New York City 











LIVING BRONZE STATUES. 
From a Photo. by Knowlton, New York City. 


A decidedly novel show is that provided 
by the Nahl and Bradley Troupe of Living 
Bronze Statues. As may be judged from 
the heroic group here reproduced, these 
entertainers are men of splendid physique ; 
indeed, they have in former, and less suc- 
cessful, days sat as models to painters and 


sculptors. The show is at once simple, yet 
striking and unique. Messrs. Nahl and 
Bradley wear bronze tights, stand upon 


circular slabs (such as one may see in the 
British Museum), and then assume attitudes 
similar to those of the antique sculptures. 
Their hands and faces, even, are bronzed 
with a special powder. So closely do these 
artistes imitate their famous inanimate models, 
that in photographs, at any rate, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between the living 
and the real subjects. The set of a single 
muscle is studied with scrupulous care ; and 
drawings and photographs of statues to be 
copied are made for the guidance of these 
professional foseurs. 

The photo. reproduced here is a gladia- 
torial subject ; and I am told that the work 
of posing in this way is surprisingly tiring. 
I can well believe it; and this probably 
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accounts for the curious phenomenon I 
witnessed at the refreshment-bar of a certain 
variety theatre, where Achilles and a brother 
hero were imbibing Scotch whisky, in a 
distinctly unclassical manner. 

The cycling feat of Messrs. Hacker and 
Lester, which is seen in the next illustration, 
is considered by competent critics to be the 
most difficult of its kind ever attempted ; 
yet, the very fact of its being photographed 
proves that it is accomplished with com- 
parative ease. These well-known cyclist- 
acrobats go through a performance which 
would be thought sufficiently amazing were 
it conducted on “erra-frma instead of on a 
bicycle. And observe, neither acrobat wears 
upon his head any sort of protection. 

A whole library of entertaining facts might 
be written about the romance of freak-hunting 
and curiosity-finding for the side-shows of 
the world. Miss Virginie Brisou, who, in 
place of hands and feet, had powerful lobster’s 
claws 1oin. long, was actually kidnapped by 
an eminent French anatomist, who only 
yielded up his unique “case” when the law 
was set in force against him. ‘The story of 
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SIDE-SHO WS. 


Farini’s costly expedition to Northern Siam 
in search of “ Krao, the Missing Link,” reads 
like one of Jules Verne’s wildest flights ; and 
the “ Esau Girl,” of Virginia, was stolen, as a 
valuable piece of property, by a travelling 
phrenologist, who made a small fortune out 
of the girl before falling into an ambush 
prepared by her relatives. 

There was once shown in New York a 
stalwart individual garbed as a sailor, who was 
billed as having “crossed the Atlantic in an 
open boat.” He had never gone beyond the 
Bowery, but what matter? What distinctive 
mark could there possibly be about the real 
article? On_ the 
other hand, I have 
known cases in 
which “heroes” of 
this sort — genuine 
heroes, who may 
have walked across 
America on all fours 

have been really 
on show one night, 
and have &ft a 
deputy the next. 
This deputy takes 
all the vicarious 
glory with surprising 
gravity, and narrates 
his supposed adven- 
tures with a great 
show of feeling. 
Remember, I am 
speaking of America 

the land of real 
humour, of in- 
genuity, of resource. 
When some im- 
portant political or 
other event agitates 
that great country, 
topical side - shows 
spring up with amaz- 
ing promptness. 
They may be 
genuine side-shows, 
or they may not. 
Certainly it is far easier and cheaper to 
engage and “fit up” as the “ Cuban Wonder” 
an astute individual from the New York 
slums, than to send costly missions to the 
Pearl of the Antilles in search of human 
curiosities. 

The funniest bogus side-show that ever 
came under my notice was the “ Iron-skulled 
Prince,” who was on view at a small museum 
in St. Louis. He was just an ordinary nigger, 
with a preternaturally serious face. Of course, 

Vol. xiii.—62 





‘* AN ANGEL O'ER THE DISTANT CITY.” 
From a Photo. by Alfred Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 
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he was rigged up with feathers and blankets 
and things, and by his side lay a seven-pound 
hammer. This hammer would be taken out- 
side at intervals by the showman and handed 
round for inspection among the crowd. By 
the way, the posters showed this “ novelty” 
putting his head under Nasmyth hammers 
and hydraulic presses. “A _ sevin-pound 
‘ammer,” cried the showman, shrilly (he was a 


Cockney). “’E ’as bin known to ’it ’imself 
on the ’ead with it. Come an’ see the 
iron-skulled man pufform ‘is wannerful 


feats.” People came in and talked to the 
bogus wonder, who told a wonderful tale 
of imaginary adven- 
tures in Hawaii, 
then the topic of 
the day. When any 
of those nasty, trucu- 
lent people came in 
who want value for 
their money, they 
generally took the 
“sevin-pound 
‘ammer” in hand 
with a business-like 
air, whereupon the 
showman anxiously 
confronted them 
with this placard: 
“All experiments 
and demonstrations 
must be conducted at 
patrons own risk. 
The management 
takes no responst- 
bility for what may 
happen.” Could any- 
thing be funnier ? 

A vastly different 
show is that given 
by Miss Jeannette 
Desborough, who, 
in the photograph, 
is seen floating 
angel-fashion appa- 
rently over a dis- 
tant city. This lady 
gives a . beautiful, graceful, and _ refined 
entertainment in mid-air, swinging on in- 
visible piano-wires.. Sometimes she poses as 
the Angel of Death, chanting the dirge of a 
doomed city as she sweeps downwards, the 
rustle of her wings sounding above the sweet 
note of her lyre. The general effect is 
altogether extraordinary. 

The next side-show is the tiny Strong 
Lady, or, to give her her proper title, “The 
most diminutive Lady Samson in_ the 
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From a| THE TINY STRONG LADY. | Photo. 


world.” This is Madame Rice, a lady from 
Birmingham, who, aspiring to rise from the 
ruck of midgets, went into the “strong” 
business with such success, that we see her 
in the photograph lifting a 56lb. bar-bell at 
arm’s-length above her head with one hand. 
Her husband, the Major, is 1%in. less in 
height than Tom Thumb ; and this tiny pair 
ride about in a miniature brougham drawn by 
a pair of Shetland ponies. Madame Rice, I 
should add, was discovered and trained by 
the well-known showman, Mr. J. Ball. 

Many of the freaks, especially in England, 
have a wretched time of it, receiving probably 
just as many shillings a week as they are 
“billed” (and earn for their proprietor) in 
pounds. They live in a 
deplorable manner, and 
are regarded precisely as 
valuable cattle would be 
by a speculative farmer. 
Their proprietor is occa- 
sionally a “ melancholy 
humbug,” mostly to be 
seen in drink, and an 
imitation fur coat. 

Among the most extra- 
ordinary side - shows 
imaginable are the per- 
formances of armless men. 
The Indian boy, Warri- 
meh Boseth, whose portrait 
is here Shown, was dis- 
covered in Vancouver by 
the ubiquitous freak-finder. 


From a) 
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Possibly Warrimeh might not shine at a 
Bisley meeting, but it is no exaggeration 
to say that he was a wonderful shot with 
the bow and arrow. He used to lie on 
his back in the forest, and send pioneer 
shafts here and there into spots where he 
knew game lurked; and as the bird or 
animal tried to escape from that dangerous 
vicinity, a second unerring arrow from the 
“hand-footed hunter” would bring it to the 


ground. Of these feats the boy thought 
nothing. Though unprovided by Nature 


with even the slightest suggestion of hand 
or arm, hunting came as natural to him as 
breathing. But one day the showman 
appeared on the scene. ‘The showman saw, 
and conquered (or, rather, his presents to 
the aged chief did); and the Indian boy 
left the solitudes and came into great cities. 

I saw Warrimeh in a New Orleans 
“museum” during the Mardi-Gras Carnival. 
He half sat, half reclined on a couch, and 
fixed his fine eyes on a pigeon-trap, such 
as they use at the Monte Carlo shooting 
matches. No sooner had the bird risen roft. 
than Warrimeh fell back; his supple toes 
twanged the bow-string, and the pigeon fell 
heavily on to the platform amidst thunders 
of applause. 

Frank Western, the well-known shot, is 
next depicted in one of his fascinating exhi- 
bitions with the repeating rifle. You will 
observe that Mr. Western is literally writing 
his name with his gun, the letters being first 
traced, either in tiny lighted tapers, or else in 
clay pipes. The expert is seated on an 
armoured tricycle, and it is a very pretty 
sight to watch him glide rapidly here and 
there, firing incessantly and with perfectly 
marvellous aim, until the last pipe-bowl, or - 
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MR. WESTERN WRITING HIS NAME 


light in the “n,” is demolished or extin- 
guished. I remember seeing Mr. Western 
go up into the gallery of a large London 
theatre, and actually shoot a clay pipe from 
the head of his assistant on the stage. I 
believe a Lee-Metford rifle and cordite 
ammunition were used ; but so risky was this 
“William Tell” feat considered that before 
long the management vetoed it, in spite of 
the famous crack shot’s earnest protests. 

“Unzie, the Hirsute Wonder ”—“ Unzie, 
the Aboriginal Beauty from Australia,” next 
makes his bow. He is something of a 
litterateur and minor poet. He wrote his own 
biography. Now, I should mention that in 
pretty well every side-show and dime museum 
there are printed biographies of the freaks to be 
had. These fetch from 1d. to 6d. each, and 
such “takings” form one of the. freak’s own 
perquisites (presents from the public are 
another), in addition to the standing salary. 
And many of these “Lives” are monu- 
mental efforts of unconscious humour. 

Unzie commences his autobiography with 
these lofty lines, which are meant to convey 
a sense of profound mysticism :— 

How Nature’s fields of knowledge doth expand, 

Yea! far beyond her continents of land (sic /) 

Beyond the mighty ocean and the sea, 

Beyond Man’s comprehensibility.—U NZIE. 

Yea, we say, Yea. It is to be feared that 
Unzie knows no more about metre than 
a gas inspector ; but, after all, the sentiment’s 
the thing. Notice the poet’s name at the 
foot of the verse—as it might be “ Milton ” 
or “Tennyson.” Unzie was born in 1869, 
at Tarrabandra, New South Wales. His 
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parents were 
swarthy Australian 
aborigines, yet the 
prodigy himself, at 
birth, had  snow- 
white hair, skin like 
alabaster, and a few 
front teeth. There 
was consternation 
among the Minjery 
people, among 
whom Unzie’s 
father, Boco (!), 
was a powerful 
chief. The natives 
regarded the little 
snow-white stranger 
as a harbinger of 


evil; but local 
popular opinion 
suote iPhowe, ~=—«sdPesently ~=—- veered 
round, and the 
child became an abject of worship. Years 


passed away, and one day the phenomenon 
was kidnapped by an adventurous showman 
and taken to Melbourne, where he com- 
menced his public career. The great mass 
of snow-white hair that stands out all round 
the Albino’s head like an open umbrella 
measures 6ft. in circumference. It is so fine 





““UNZIE, THE HIRSUTE WONDER.” 
From a Photo. by Wendt, New York City. 
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FEAT. 
From a Photo, by Feinberg, New York City 


AN ACROBATIC KATING 


in texture that when Unzie walks abroad he 
can tuck the whole “ bush ” into an ordinary 
silk hat. It is, however, impossible to run a 
comb through the 
hair, SO brushes 
are used instead. 
It is trimmed every 


six weeks. Unzie’s 
eyes are likewise 
wonderful —bluish- 
grey in a subdued 
light and _ purple 
after sunset. He 
can see well in the 
dark, and enjoys 


perfect health. 

A novel acrobatic 
entertainment is 
the next to be dealt 


with. Acrobats and 
gymnasts know full 
well that unless 
they .can_ devise 


something startling 
or strikingly origi- 
nal, they will draw 
more yawns than 
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applause from their audience. A trapeze.or 
parallel-bar act has to be supremely excellent 
to pass muster in these critical days. The 
performers seen in the photograph, however, 
are both clever acrobats and expert skaters. 
The photo. shows one of the men carrying 
his colleague on his back. The two will be 
skating furiously to and fro, in and out, on the 
stage, when suddenly one picks up the other in 
this way and skates swiftly along with him. 
The thing is done so quickly that, for some 
moments, the skate-wheels of the acrobat on 
top revolve noisily in the air by reason of the 
impetus they received but a second before. 

Among the skilled craftsmen who are also 
side-shows, Mr. E. F. Harris, the ‘American 
Wire King,” must take a high place. The 
first photo. shows Mr. Harris’s stall. All 
over his person and that of his wife are 
fastened specimens of his work —name- 
brooches and bangles chiefly. Two coils of 
the gold wire and a tray of rings are seen in 
the centre. You walk up to the stall, write 
the name of your wife or sweetheart on a 
scrap of paper, and hand this to Mr. Harris 
with a request for a brooch of that particular 
name. The “Wire King” takes a pair of 
pliers and a length of wire, and in a few 
minutes he hands you an elegant name 
brooch, pin and all, complete for a shilling 
or two. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Harris 
can do in wire what others do in ink or 
Look at the two portraits on the 

one of Her Majesty the Queen 


pencil. 
next page 
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“* AMERICAN WIRE KING,” AND HIS WIFE. [Photograph. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN, WITH INSCRIPTION, IN 
GOLD WIRE, 


and the other of Mr. Gladstone. These the 
wire-worker was good enough to prepare 
specially for this article. The inscription is, 
of course, also in gold wire, and gives an idea 
of what the name-brooches look like. In 
1887, Mr. Harris was apprenticed to a jeweller 
in Providence, Rhode Island, and his par- 
ticular work was the making of circular ear- 
rings of gold wire. In his spare time he took 
to twisting the wire 
into various shapes ; 
and one day he got the 
idea of making a 
brooch in his mother’s | 
name. Friends saw 

this and wanted similar 
brooches. The young 
man soon threw up his_ F 
situation and became 
what I might call a 
“working side-show,” 
at the Mechanics’ Fair 
in Boston. At this time, 
Mr. Harriscompleted (it 
took him three months) 
a beautiful model of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, 
all in gold wire ; it was 
4ft. long, and designed 
for an advertisement. 
Great is the ingenuity | 
of the American people. 
The “Wire King” © geese dy 
next “wrote” a letter 
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MENIER, THE “‘HUMAN OSTRICH.” 
From a Photo. by G. Sheila, Dublin. 
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PORTRAIT OF MR. GLADSTONE, WITH INSCRIPTION, IN 
GOLD WIRE. 


of congratulation to Mrs. Cleveland on the 
election of her husband as President. This 
beautiful and unique epistle was, of course, 
wrought in gold wire, and mounted on a blue 
velvet cushion. It brought a graceful reply 
from the White House. Another of the 
wire-working ingenious advertisements was a 
model of the terrestrial globe, with several 
strands of the wire twisted round it. This 
was to show at a glance 
how many thousands 
of miles of wire Mr. 
Harris had worked up 
; with his busy pliers 
into brooches, rings, 
and bangles. 

Very funny it is to 
see the “ Great Human 
Ostrich,” billed under 
the name of Monsieur 
Antoine . Menier — 
which, however, is his 
real name. When I 
saw him he was with- 
out the war - paint—a 
modest Frenchman ; 
but doubtless his busi- 
ness manager thought 
that no one with An- 
toine’s fearsome ability 

should pose before the 
* »| public as’‘a civilized 
; ' white man ; hence the 

spots, the quills, and the 

















A CHAMPION MANE AND TAIL. 
From a Photo. by Eisenmann, New York. 


But why not give the poor young 
Let me suggest “‘ The 


nose-ring. 
man another name ? 
Coke-Eating Yahoo.” 

But there can be no doubt as to Menier’s 
right to the designation of “ human ostrich.” 
At Fell’s Waxworks in Glasgow he drew 
crowded houses ten times a day for six weeks. 
Without going exhaustively into this wonderful 
man’s history, I may mention that his daily 
“food” in public—the menu is usually hung 
outside— consists of coal—‘‘ common house 
coal”—candles, soot, broken glass, brass, 
dust saturated with paraffin, needles, wood, 
paper, and bricks; a choice assortment of 
these appalling comestibles being washed 
down with a measure of train-oil, ink, and 
methylated spirit. Periodically the unfortu- 
nate “ostrich” has to retire from business 
for weeks, presumably to give his poor 
outraged stomach a rest. Lest anyone should 
doubt the genuineness of the performance, 
atrocious though it be, I hasten to say that 
I witnessed it myself several times, and 
assisted in the weighing out of the coke and 
other dainties. 

There are an extraordinary number of 
animal monstrosities scattered among the 
side-shows of the world—the double-mouthed 
calf, the elephant-skinned horse, the three- 
legged cow, and such like. There is, how- 
ever, something more or less repellent about 
these, and so they have not found a place in 
these articles. But the long-maned and tailed 
horse, whose photo. is here reproduced, is in 
no way disagreeable. The animal was shown 
at Fell’s Waxworks, Trongate, Glasgow. The 
length of the mane is oft. gin. ; foretop, 8ft. gin., 
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and tail, r2ft. 8in. 
It was bred at 
Marion, Oregon, 


and was owned by 
Messrs. C. H. and 
H. W. Eaton. 
This horse recalls 
Farmer Broad- 
hurst, who was 
born at Congleton, 
near Macclesfield, 
and had a_ beard 
7ft. long. When 
the worthy farmer 
‘took his walks 
abroad, the beard 
was packed away 
beneath his waist- 
coat. 

One man will 
try for years to 
devise new dances 
—on his legs. Another suddenly con- 
ceives the idea of making a pair of boots 
for his hands and dancing on ¢hem. The 
accompanying photograph shows Cinatus, the 
upside-down dancer, whose performance is 





AN UPSIDE-DOWN DANCE 
From a Photo. by McBride & Co., Beljast. 
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the queerest imaginable. The power of his 
arms must be great, for his upside-down 
“step” is astonishingly light and nimble. 
There is nothing like a jig by Cinatus to 
“bring down the house,” in managerial 
phrase. The applause, as the dancer bangs 
his booted hand on the boards for the last 
triumphant “step,” is both spontaneous, 
vigorous, and sustained. 

The next photograph was kindly sent to 
me from Hamburg by Carl Hagenbeck, the 
renowned wild-beast importer, whose stock is 
somewhat bigger than our own Zoo. It will 
be noticed, by the way, that the whole world 
has been searched for photographs for these 
articles. 

The snake-charmer depicted is an Indian 
girl—Saidor A. Isoha; curious that nine 
snake-charmers out of ten should be women. 
At one time, Saidor used to have a lot of 
cobras, but she gave up this species on seeing 
a man die a horrible death after a cobra-bite. 
She used to catch her own cobras, teasing 
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SAIDOR, THE INDIAN SNAKE-CHARMER. [ Photo. 
them with a bit of cloth until they bit 
savagely at it, and then snatching it away, 
breaking the reptiles’ teeth. The lady did 
big business by organizing public battles 
between a cobra and a mongoose. This was 
a little costly, however, for the cobra was 
always killed. 

Saidor now has six Indian pythons, three 
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boa-constrictors, and three African pythons, 
all between. 8ft. and r2ft. long. She has a 
real affection for her snakes, and they for her. 
One huge python will form himself into 
a living turban about her head. 

The entertainer that figures in the next 
illustration is one of the Phoite Pinaud 





BASSOON, 


A TENDER AIR ON THE BIG 
From a Photo. by Chas. Beal, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Troupe of eccentric performers. This kind 
of show is mostly given by Continental 
artistes, who rely mainly on the outlandish- 
ness of their attire and “properties.” The 
entertainment usually consists of music, 
singing, and perhaps dancing, all of which 
must be wildly fantastic. Notice the colossal 
instrument of the player, in the photo. It 
probably has the strident note of a penny tin- 
whistle, alterable at will to that of a funereal 
bassoon. 

The accompanying reproduction shows M. 
Nobel, the ventriloquist, in his highly divert- 
ing and original performance. M. Nobel 
has so ingeniously arranged the dummy 
figures that the old woman appears to be 
supporting him, as well as a comic French- 
man of the criminal-beggar type. The 
illusion is marvellously complete. The old 



















































NOBEL, THE VENTRILOQUIST, AND HIS LAY FIGURES. 
From a Photo, 


woman hobbles laboriously about the stage, 
beneath her heavy burden, singing a plaintive 
song in a harsh, cracked, and quavering 
voice. Next, M. Nobel himself sings in his 
natural voice, whilst the Frenchman on his 
back leers and nods approvingly, 

To all intents and purposes there are three 
distinct persons present, and their voices, 
motions, and gestures are wholly dissimilar. 
M. Nobel tells me that he was formerly a 
telegraph clerk in the employ of the Danish 
Government, at Copenhagen. He is very 
proud of having invented the whole of his 
performance, and made the figures and their 
mechanism. 
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(Zo be continued.) 





Now and again one comes across a freak 
in a side-show who aspires to rise above the 
ruck of his or her fellows and strike out a 
new line. Such a one is the astute fat lady 
seen in the next photo. She plays in a little 
piece of her own composition called 
“The Old Maid and the Baby,” and the 
accompanying photograph is designed to 
recall the title of that little farce. Certainly 
the idea is vastly funny. The little old 
maid is primly got up in poke bonnet and 
shawl, disdainful of mien and sour in 
expression; whilst the ponderous “baby” 
(weight 37%st.) cleverly assumes a certain 
infantile imsouctance and a ridiculous toy- 
horse. The dialogue may not scintillate with 
epigram and wit, but no one can deny the 
humour of the “ situations.” 





“THE OLD MAID AND THE BABY. 
From a Photo. by Barrett, Manchester. 


[My grateful acknowledgments are due to the following well-known entertainment caterers, who have kindly lent photographs 
and other material : Messrs. E. H. and F. Bostock ; Mr. Chas. Reynolds, of Liverpool; Mr. C. C. Feil, of Trongate, Glasgow ; 


Mr. H. Crouch, of Argyle Street, Glasgow ; 





and Mr. J. Ball, of the Agricultural Hall.) 
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E had a terrible passage home 
from New York. The Captain 
told us he “knew every drop 
of water in the Atlantic 
personally”; and he _ had 
never seen them so uniformly 
The ship rolled in the trough ; 
and would not 
be comforted. As we approached the Irish 
coast, I scrambled up on deck in a violent 
gale, and retired again somewhat precipitately 
to announce to my brother-in-law that we 
had just come in sight of the Fastnet Rock 
Lighthouse. Charles merely turned over in 
his berth and groaned. “I don’t believe it,” 
he answered. “I expect it is probably 
Colonel Clay, in another of his manifold 
disguises !” 

At Liverpool, however, the Adelphi consoled 
him. We dined ,luxuriously in the Louis 
Quinze restaurant, as only millionaires can 
dine, and proceeded next day by Pullman 
car to London. 

We found Amelia dissolved in tears at a 
domestic cataclysm. It seemed that Césarine 
had given notice. 

Charles was scarcely home again when he 
began to bethink him of the least among 
his investments. Like many other wealthy 
men, my respected connection is troubled 
more or less, in the background of his 
consciousness, by a pervading dread that he 
will die a beggar. ‘To guard against this mis- 
fortune—whic ch I am bound to admit nobody 
else fears for him—-he invested several years 
ago a sum of two hundred thousand pounds 
in Consols, to serve as a nest-egg, in 
case of the collapse of Golcondas and South 
Africa generally. It is part of the same 


amiable mania, too, that he will not 
Vol. xiii. —§3. 





obstreperous. 
Charles rolled in his cabin, 
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allow the dividend-warrants on this sum to 
be sent to him by post, but insists, after the 
fashion of old ladies and country parsons, 
upon calling personally at the Bank of Eng- 
land four times a year to claim his interest. 
He is well known by sight to not a few of 
the clerks ; and his appearance in Thread- 
needle Street is looked forward to with great 
regularity within a few weeks of each lawful 
quarter-day. 

So, on the morning after our arrival in 
town, Charles observed to me, cheerfully, 


“Sey, I must run into the City to-day, to 
claim my dividends. There are two quarters 
owing.” 


I accompanied him in tothe Bank. Even 
that mighty official, the beadle at the door, 
unfastened the handle of the millionaire’s 
carriage. ‘The clerk who received us smiled 
and nodded. “How much?” he asked, 
after the stereotyped fashion. 

“Two hundred _ thousand,” 
answered, looking affable. 

The clerk turned up the books. “Paid!” 
he said, with decision. “ What’s your game, 
sir, if I may ask you ?” 

“ Paid !” Charles echoed, drawing back. 

The clerk gazed across at him. “Yes, 
Sir Charles,” he answered, in a somewhat 
severe tone. ‘You must remember you 
drew a quarter’s dividend from myself—last 
week —at this very counter.” 

Charles stared at him fixedly. “Show me 
the signature,” he said at last, in a slow, 
dazed fashion. I suspected mischief. 

The clerk pushed the book across to him. 
Charles examined the name close. 

“Colonel Clay again!” he cried, turning 
to me with a despondent air. ‘“ He must 
have dressed the part. I shall die in the 


Charles 
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“ 


workhouse, Sey ! 
That man: has 
stolen .away even 


my nest-egg from 
me.” 
I saw it at a 


glance: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Quackenboss !” I 
put in. ‘Those 
portraits on the 


Etruria! It was 
to help him in his 
make-up! You 
recollect, she 
sketched your face and figure at all possible 
angles.” 

“ And last quarter's?” 
staggering. 

The clerk turned up the entry. “ Drawn 
on the roth of July,” he answered, carelessly, 
as if it mattered nothing. 

Then I knew why the Colonel had run 
across to England. 

Charles positively reeled. “Take me 
home, Sey,” he cried. “I am ruined, ruined ! 
He will leave me with not half a million in 
the world. My poor, poor boys will beg 
their bread, unheeded, through the streets of 
London !” 

(As Amelia has landed estate settled upon 
her worth a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, this last contingency affected me 
less to tears than Charles seemed to think 
necessary. ) 

We made all needful inquiries, and put 
the police upon the quest at once, as always. 
But no redress was forthcoming. The money, 
once paid, could not be recovered. It is a 


Charles inquired, 


playful little privilege of Consols that the 
any 


Government declines under circum- 





SHOW ME THE SIGNATURE.’ 
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stances to pay twice over. 
Charles drove back to May- 
fair a crushed and _ broken 


man. I think if Colonel Clay 
himself could have seen him 
just then, he would have pitied 
that vast intellect in its grief 
and bewilderment. 

After lunch, however, my 
brother-in-law’s natural buoy- 
ancy reasserted itself by 
degrees. He rallied a little. 
“Seymour,” he said to me, 
“vou’ve heard, of course, of 
the Bertillon system of measur- 
ing and registering criminals.” 

“T have,” I answered. “And 
it’s excellent as far as it goes. 
But, like Mrs. Glasse’s jugged 
hare, it all depends upon the initial step. 
‘First catch your criminal.’ Now, we have 
never caught Colonel Clay 

“Or, rather,” Charles interposed, unkindly, 
“when you did catch him, you didn’t hold 
him.” 

I ignored the unkindly suggestion, and 
continued, in the same voice, “We have 
never secured Colonel Clay; and until we 
secure him, we cannot register him by the 
Bertillon method. Besides, even if we had 
once caught him and duly noted the shape 
of his nose, his chin, his ears, his forehead, 
of what use would that be against a man who 
turns up with a fresh face each time, and can 
mould his features into what form he likes, 
to deceive and foil us ?” ’ 

“Never mind, Sey,” my brother-in-law said. 
“T was told in New York that J)r. Frank 
Beddersley, of London, was the best exponent 
of the Bertillon system now living in England ; 
and to Beddersley I shall go. Or, rather, I'll 
invite him here to lunch to-morrow.” 

“Who told you of him?” I inquired. 
“ Not Dr. Quackenboss, I hope ; nor yet Mr. 
Algernon Coleyard ?” 

Charles paused and reflected. “ No, neither 
of them,” he answered, after a short internal 
deliberation. “It was that magazine editor 
chap we met at Wrengold’s.” 

“ He's all right,” I said: “or, at least, I 
think so.” 

So we wrote a polite invitation to Dr. 
Beddersley, who pursued the method pro- 
fessionally, asking him to come and lunch 
with us at Mayfair at two next day. 

Dr. Beddersley came—a dapper little man, 
with pent-house eyebrows, and keen, small 
eyes, whom I suspected at sight of being 
Colonel Clay himself in another of his clever 
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polymorphic embodiments. He was clear 
and concise. His manner was scientific. 
He told us at once that though the Bertillon 
method was of little use till the expert had 
seen the criminal once, yet if we had con- 
sulted him earlier, he might probably have 


saved us some. serious 
disasters. “A man_ so 
ingenious as this,” he 
said, “would no doubt 
have studied Bertillon’s 


principles himself, and 
would take every possible 
means to prevent recogni- 
tion by them. Therefore, 
you might almost disre- 
gard the nose, the chin, 
the moustache, the hair, 
all of which are capable 
of such easy alteration. 
But there remain some 
features which are more 
likely to persist — height, 
shape of head, neck, build, 
and fingers ; the “mére of 
the voice, the colour of 
the iris. Even these, again, 
may be partially disguised 
or concealed ; the way the 
hair is dressed, the amount 
of padding, a high collar 
round the throat, a dark 
line about the eyelashes, 
may do more to alter the 
appearance of a face than 
you could readily credit.” 

“So we know,” I an- 
swered. 

“The voice, again,” Ir. 
Beddersley continued. 
“The voice itself may be 
most fallacious. The man is no doubt a 
clever mimic. He could, perhaps, compress 
or enlarge his larynx. And I judge from 
what you tell me that he took characters each 
time which necessitated him largely to alter 
and modify his tone and accent.” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘As the Mexican Seer, he 
had of course a Spanish intonation. As the 
little curate, he was a cultivated North- 
countryman. As David Granton, he spoke 
gentlemanly Scotch. As Von Lebenstein, 
naturally, he was a South-German, trying to 
express himself in French. As Professor 
Schleiermacher, he was a North-German 
speaking broken English. As Elihu Quack- 
enboss, he had a fine and pronounced 
Kentucky flavour. And as the poet, he 
drawled after the fashion of the clubs, 
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with lingering remnants of a Devonshire 
ancestry.” 

“Quite so,” Dr. Beddersley answered. 
“That is just what I should expect. Now, 
the question is, do you know him to be-one 
man, or is he really a gang? Is he a name 
for a syndicate? Have 
you any photographs of 
Colonel Clay himself in 
any of his disguises ?” 

“Not one,” Charles 
answered. ‘“ He produced 
some himself, when he was 
Medhurst the detective. 
But hé pocketed them at 
once ; and we never re- 
covered them.” 

“Could you get any?” 


the doctor asked. ‘“ Did 
you note the name and 
address of the  photo- 


grapher ?” 
“ Unfortunately, no,” 


Charles replied. “ But 
the police at Nice 
showed us two. Perhaps 


we might borrow them.” 

“Until we get them,” 
Dr. Beddersley said, “I 
don’t know that we can 
do anything. But if you 
can once give> me two 
distinct photographs of 
the real man, no matter 
how much disguised, I 
could tell you whether 
they were taken from one 
person ; and, if so, I think 
I could point out certain 
details in common which 
might aid us to go upon.” 

All this was at lunch. Amelia’s niece, 
Dolly Lingfield, was there, as it happened ; 
and I chanced to note a most guilty’ look 
stealing over her face all the while we were 
talking. Suspicious as I had learned to 
become by this time, however, I did not 
suspect Dolly of being in league with Colonel 
Clay ; but I confess, I wondered what her 
blush could indicate. After lunch, to my 
surprise, Dolly called me away from the rest 
into the library. “ Uncle Seymour,” she said 
to me—the dear child calls me Uncle 
Seymour, though of course I am not !n any 
way related to her—“ Z have some photo- 
graphs of Colonel Clay, if you want them.” 

“ You?” I cried, astonished. “Why, 
Dolly, how did you get them ?” 

For a minute or two she showed some 
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At last she 


»” 


little hesitation in telling me. 
whispered, ‘You won't be angry if I confess? 
(Dolly is just nineteen, and remarkably 
pretty. ) 

“My child,” I said, “why should I be 
angry? You may confide in me implicitly.” 
(With a blush like that, who on earth could 
be angry with her ?) 

“ And you won’t tell Aunt Amelia or Aunt 
Isabel ?” she inquired, somewhat anxiously. 

“Not for worlds,” I answered. (As a 


matter of fact, 
Amelia and 
Isabel are the 


last people in the 
world to whom 
I should dream 
of confiding any- 
thing that Dolly 
might tell me.) 
“Well, I was 
stopping at Sel- 
don, you know, 
when Mr. David 
Granton was 
there,” Dolly 
went on; “—or, 
rather, when that 
scamp pretended 
he was David 
Granton ; and— 
and—you won't 
be angry with 
me, will you ?— 
one day I took 
a snap-shot with 
my kodak at 
him and Aunt 
Amelia !” 
“Why, what 
harm was there 
im thatr™ J 
asked, bewildered. The wildest stretch of 
fancy could hardly conceive that the Honour- 
able David had been flirting with Amelia. 
Dolly coloured still more deeply. “Oh, 
you know Bertie Winslow?” she - said. 
“Well, he’s interested in photography—and 
and also in me. And he’s invented a 
process, which isn’t of the slightest practical 


ny Goabde! 


use, he says; but its peculiarity is, that it 
reveals textures. At least, that’s what Bertie 
calls it. It makes things come out so. And 


he gave me some plates of his own for my 
kodak—half-a-dozen or more, and—I took 
Aunt Amelia with them.” 

“T still fail to see,” I murmured, looking 
at her comically. 

“ Oh, Uncle Seymour,” Dolly cried. “ How 
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“HOW BLIND YOU MEN ARE!’ 
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If Aunt Amelia knew, 
Why, you must 


blind you men are! 
she would never forgive me. 


understand. ‘The—the rouge, you know, and 
the pearl powder !” 

“Oh, it comes out, then, in the 
photograph ?” I inquired. 

“Comes out! I should ¢#ink so! It’s 


like little black spots all over auntie’s face. 
Such a guy as she looks in it!” 

“ And Colonel Clay is in them too ?” 

“Yes; I took them when he and auntie 
were talking to- 
gether, without 
either of them 
noticing. And 
Bertie developed 
them. I’ve three 
of David Gran- 
ton. Three 
beauties ; most 
successful.” 

‘**“Any other 
character?” I 
asked, seeing 
business ahead. 

Dolly hung 
back, still redder 
“Well, the rest 
are with Aunt 
Isabel,” she an- 
swered, after a 
struggle. 

‘“*My dear 
child,” I replied, 
hiding my feel- 
ings as a_hus- 
band, “I will be 
brave. I will 
bear up even 
against that last 
misfortune !” 

Dolly looked 
up at me pleadingly. “It was here in 
London,” she went on; “—when I was last 
with auntie. Medhurst was stopping in the 
house at the time; and I took him twice, 
téte-a-téte with Aunt Isabel!” 

“Isabel does not paint,” I murmured, 
stoutly. 

Dolly hung back again. “No, but—her 
hair!” she suggested, in a faint voice. 

“Its colour,” I admitted, “is in places 
assisted by a—well, you know, a restorer.” 

Dolly broke into a mischievous, sly smile. 
“Ves, it is,” she continued. “And, oh, 
Uncle Sey, where the restorer has—er— 
restored it, you know, it comes out in the 
photograph with a sort of brilliant iridescent 
metallic sheen on it !” 
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“Bring them down, my dear,” I said, 
gently patting her head with my hand. In 
the interests of justice, I thought it best not 
to frighten her. 

Dolly brought them down. They seemed 
to me poor things, yet well worth trying. We 
found it possible, on further confabulation, 
by the simple aid of a pair of scissors, so to 
cut each in two, that all trace of Amelia and 
Isabel was obliterated. Even so, however, 
[ judged it best to call Charles and Dr. 
Beddersley to a private consultation in the 
library with Dolly, and not to submit the 
mutilated photographs to public inspection 
by their joint subjects. Here, in fact, we 
had five patchy portraits of the redoubtable 
Colonel, taken at various angles, and in 
characteristic unstudied attitudes. A child 
had outwitted the cleverest sharper in 
Europe ! 

The moment Beddersley’s eye fell upon 
them, a curious look came over his face. 
“ Why, these,” he said, “are taken on Herbert 
Winslow’s method, Miss Lingfield.” 

“Yes,” Dolly admitted, timidly. “ They 
are. He’s—a friend of mine, don’t you know : 
and—he gave me some plates that just fitted 
my camera.” 

Beddersley gazed at them steadily. Then 
he turned to Charles. “And this young 
lady,” he said, “has quite unintentionally 
and unconsciously succeeded in tracking 
Colonel Clay to earth at last. They are 
genuine photographs of the man—as he is— 
without the disguises !” 

“They look to me most blotchy,” Charles 
murmured. “Great black lines down the 


1” 


nose, and such spots on the cheek, too ! 





“Exactly,” Beddersley put in. “ Those 
are differences in texture. They show just 
how much of the man’s face is human 


flesh ———” 

““And how much wax,” I ventured. 

“Not wax,” the expert answered, gazing 
“This is some harder mixture. I 
should guess a composition of gutta-percha 
and india-rubber, which takes colour well, 
and hardens when applied, so as to lie quite 
evenly, and resist heat or melting. Look 
here ; that’s an artificial scar, filling up areal 
-hollow ; and /Ais is an added bit to the tip 
of the nose ; and “hose are shadows, due to 
inserted cheek-pieces, within the mouth, to 
make the man look fatter ! ” 

“Why, of course,” Charles cried. “ India- 
rubber it must be. That’s why in France 
they call him & Colonel Caoutchouc !” 

“Can you reconstruct the real face from 
them ?” I inquired, anxiously. 


close. 
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Dr. Beddersley gazed hard at them. “ Give 
me an hour or two,” he said—‘ and a box 
of water-colours. I /¢himk by that time— 
putting two and two together—I can 
eliminate the false and build up for you a 
tolerably correct idea of what the actual man 
himself looks like.” 

We turned him into the library for a 
couple of hours, with the materials he 
needed ; and by tea-time he had completed 
his first rough sketch of the elements 
common to the two faces. He brought it 
out to us in the drawing-room. I glanced at 
it first. It was a curious countenance, 
slightly wanting in definiteness, and not unlike 
those “composite photographs” which Mr. 
Galton produces by exposing two negatives 
on the same sensitized paper for ten seconds 
or so consecutively. Yet it struck meat once 
as containing something of Colonel Clay in 
every one of his many representations. The 
little curate, in real life, did not recall the 
seer; nor did Elihu Quackenboss suggest 
Count von Lebenstein or Professor Schleier- 
macher. Yet in this compound face, pro- 
duced only from photographs of David Granton 
and Medhurst, I could distinctly trace a 
certain underlying likeness to every one of 
the forms which the impostor had assumed 
for us. In other words, though he could 
make up so as to mask the likeness to his 
other characters, he could not make up so as 
to mask the likeness to his own personality. 
He could not wholly get rid of his native 
build and his genuine features. 

Besides these striking suggestions of the 
seer and the curate, however, I felt vaguely 
conscious of having seen and observed /he 
man himself whom the water-colour repre- 
sented, at some time, somewhere. It was 
not at Nice ; it was not at Seldon ; it was not 
at Meran ; it was not in America. I believed 
I had been in a room with him somewhere in 
London. 

Charles was looking over my shoulder. He 
gave a sudden little start. “Why, I know 
that fellow!” he cried. ‘“ You recollect him, 
Sey; he’s Finglemore’s brother—the chap 
that didn’t go out to China !” 

Then I remembered at once where it was 
that I had seen him—at the broker’s in the 
City, before we sailed for America. 

“What Christian name ?” I asked. 

Charles reflected a moment. “The same 
as the one in the note we got with the dust- 
coat,” he answered, at last. “The man is 
Paul Finglemore ! ” 

“You will arrest him?” I asked. 

“Can I on this evidence ?” 
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“We might bring it home to him.” 
Charles mused fora moment. ‘“ We shall 
have nothing against him,” he said, slowly, 
“except in so far as we can swear to his 
identity. And that may be difficult.” 

Just at that moment the footman brought 
in tea. Charles wondered apparently whether 
the man, who had been with us at Seldon 
when Colonel Clay was David Granton, 
would recollect the face or recognise having 
seen it. “Look here, Dudley,” he said, 
holding up the water-colour, “do you know 
that person ?” 

Dudley gazed at ita moment. “Certainly, 
sir,” he answered, briskly. 

“Who is it?” Amelia asked. We expected 
him to answer, “ Count von Lebenstein,” or 
* Mr. Granton,” or “* Medhurst.” 

Instead of that, he replied, to our utter 
surprise, “ That’s Césarine’s young man, my 
lady.” 

“Césarine’s young man?” Amelia repeated, 
taken aback. “Oh, Dudley, surely, you 
must be mistaken !” 

“No, my lady,” Dudley replied, in a tone 
of conviction. “He comes to see her quite 
reg’lar ; he come to see her, off and on, from 
time to time, ever since I’ve been in Sir 
Charles’s service.” 

“When will he be coming again ?” Charles 
asked, breathless. 

“ He’s_ downstairs now, sir,” Dudley 
answered, unaware of the bombshell he was 
flinging into the midst of a_ respectable 
family. 

Charles rose, excitedly, and put his back 
against the door. ‘“ Secure that man,” he 
said to me, sharply, pointing with his finger. 

“TVhat man?” I asked, amazed. “Colonel 
Clay? The young man who's downstairs 
now with Césarine ?” 

**No,” Charles answered, with decision ; 
* Dudley !” 

I laid my hand on the footman’s shoulder, 
not understanding what Charles meant. 
Dudley, terrified, drew back, and would 
have rushed from the room; but Charles, 
with his back against the door, prevented 
him. 

““I—I’ve done nothing to be arrested, Sir 
Charles,” Dudley cried, in abject terror, 
looking appealingly at Amelia. “ It —it 
wasn’t me as cheated you.” And he cer- 
tainly didn’t look it. 

“I daresay not,” answered. 


Charles 


“ But you don’t leave this room till Colonel 
Clay is in custody. 
use your speaking to me. 
true. 


No, Amelia, no; it’s no 
What he says is 


I see it all now. This villain and 
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Césarine have long been accomplices! The 
man’s downstairs with her now. If we let 
Dudley quit the room, he’ll go down and tell 
them; and before we know where we are, 
that slippery eel will have wriggled through 
our fingers, as he always wriggles. He ¢s 
Paul Finglemore ; he #s Césarine’s young 
man ; and unless we arrest him now, without 
one minute’s delay, he'll be off to Madrid or 
St. Petersburg by this evening !” 

“ You are right,” I answered. “It is now 
or never !” 

“Dudley,” Charles said, in his most 
authoritative voice, “stop here till we tell 
you you may leave the room. Amelia and 
Dolly, don’t let that man stir from where he’s 
standing. If he does, restrain him. Seymour 
and Dr. Beddersley, come down with me to 
the servants’ hall. I suppose that’s where I 
shall find this person, Dudley?” 

““N—no, sir,” Dudley stammered out, half 
beside himself with fright. “ He’s in the 
housekeeper’s room, sir ! ” 

We went down to the lower regions in a 
solid phalanx of three. On the way we met 
Simpson, Sir Charles’s valet, and also the 
butler, whom we pressed into the service. 
At the door of the housekeeper’s room we 
paused, strategically. Voices came to us 
from within ; one was Césarine’s, the other 
had a ring that reminded me at once of 
Medhurst and the seer, of Elihu Quackenboss 
and Algernon Coleyard. ‘They were talking 
together in French ; and now and then we 
caught the sound of stifled laughter. 

We opened the door. “ Zs¢-7/ dréle, donc, 
ce vieux ?” the man’s voice was saying. 

“ C'est &@ mourir de rire,” Césarine’s voice 
responded. 

We burst in upon them, red-handed. 

Césarine’s young man rose, with his hat 
in his hand, in a respectful attitude. It 
reminded me at once of Medhurst, as he 
stood talking his first day at Marvillier’s to 
Charles ; and also of the little curate, in his 
humblest moments as the disinterested 
pastor. 

With a sign to me to do likewise, Charles 
laid his hand firmly on the young man’s 
shoulder. I looked in the fellow’s face ; 
there could be no denying it; Césarine’s 
young man was Paul Finglemore, our 
broker’s brother. 

“ Paul Finglemore,” Charles said, severely 
“otherwise Cuthbert Clay, I arrest you on 
several charges of theft and conspiracy !” 

The young man glanced around him. He 
was surprised and perturbed; but, even 
so, his inexhaustible coolness never once 
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deserted him. “What, five to one?” he 
said, counting us over. “ Has law and order 
come down to this? Five respectable rascals 
to arrest one poor beggar of a chevalier 
d industrie! Why, it’s worse than New 
York. There, it was only you and me, you 
know, old Ten per Cent. !” 

“Hold his hands, Simpson!” Charles 
cried, trembling lest his enemy should escape 
him. 

Paul Finglemore drew back even while we 
held his shoulders. “No, not you, sir,” he 
said to the man, haughtily. “Don’t dare to 
lay your hands upon me! Send for a con- 
stable :f you wish, Sir Charles Vandrift: but 
I decline to be taken into custody by a 
valet !” 

“Go for a police- 
man,’ Dr. Bed- 
dersley said to 
Simpson, standing 
forward. 

The prisoner 
eyed him up and 
down. ‘Oh, Dr. 
Beddersley !” he 
said, relieved. It 
was evident he 
knew him. “If 
you've tracked me 
strictly in accord- 
ance with Bertillon’s 
methods, I don’t 
mind so much. I 
will not yield to 
I yield to 
science. I didn’t 
think this diamond 
king had sense 
enough to apply to 
you. He’s the most 
gullible old ass I 


fools : 


ever met in my 
life. But if it’s you 
who have tracked 
me down, I can 


only submit to it.” 
Charles held to him with a fierce grip. 


“Mind he doesn’t break away, Sey,” he 
cried. “ He’s playing his old game! Dis- 
trust the man’s patter ! ” 

‘Take care,” the prisoner put in. “ Re- 


member Dr. Polperro! On what charge do 


you arrest me?” 


Charles was bubbling with indignation. 
“Vou cheated me at Nice,” he said; “at 
nt 


Meran ; at New York ; at Paris ! 
Paul Finglemore shook his head. ‘“ Won’t 
do,” he answered, calmly. “ Be sure of your 
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ground. Outside the jurisdiction! You can 
only do that on an extradition warrant.” 

“ Well, then, at Seldon, in London, in this 
house, and elsewhere,” Charles cried out, 
excitedly. “Hold hard to him, Sey; by 
law or without it, blessed if he isn’t going 
even now to wriggle away from us!” 

At that moment, Simpson returned with 
a convenient policeman, whom he _ had 
happened to find loitering about near the 
area steps, and whom I half suspected from 
his furtive smile of being a particular ac- 
quaintance of the household. 

Charles gave the man in charge formally. 
Paul Finglemore insisted that he should 
specify the nature of the particular accusa- 
tion. To my great 
chagrin, Charles 
selected from his 
rogueries, as_ best 
within the jurisdic- 
tion of the English 
courts, the matter 
of the payment for 
the Castle of Leben- 
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stein—made in 
London, and 
through a London 
banker. “I have a 
warrant on that 
ground,” he said. I 
trembled as he 
spoke. I felt at once 
that the episode of 
the commission, 
the exposure of 
which I dreaded so 
much, must now 
become public. 

The policeman 
took the man in 
charge. Charles 
still held to him, 
grimly. As they 
were leaving the 
room, the prisoner 
turned to Césarine, 
and muttered something rapidly under his 
breath, in German. “ Of which tongue,” he 
said, turning to us, blandly, “in spite of my 
kind present of a dictionary and grammar, 
you still doubtless remain in your pristine 
ignorance ! ” 

Césarine flung herself upon him with wild 
devotion. “Oh, Paul, darling,” she cried, in 
English, “I will not, I will not! I will never 
save myself at your expense. If they send 
you to prison—Paul, Paul, I will go with 


”? 


you ! 
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I remembered as she spoke what Mr. 
Algernon Coleyard had said to us at the 
Senator's. “ Even the worst of rogues have 
always some good in them. I notice they 
often succeed to the end in retaining the 
affection and fidelity of women.” 

But the man, his hands still free, unwound 
her clasping arms with gentle fingers. ‘“ My 
child,” he answered, in a soft tone, “I am 
sorry to say the law of England will not 
permit you to go with me. If it did” (his 
voice was as the voice of the poet we had 
met), “‘stone walls would not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage.’” And bending forward, 
he kissed her forehead tenderly. 
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four-wheeler ourselves, in which my _ brother- 
in-law, Dr. Beddersley, and myself took cur 


seats. ‘“ Follow the hansom!” Charles cried 
out. “Don’t let him out of your sight. 


»” 


After him, close, to Bow Street 

I looked back, and saw Césarine, half 
fainting, on the front door steps, while Dolly, 
bathed in tears, stood supporting the lady’s- 
maid, and trying to comfort her. It was 
clear she had not anticipated this end to the 
adventure. 

“Goodness gracious!” Charles screamed 
out, in a fresh fever of alarm, as we turned 
the first corner ; “where’s that hansom gone 
to? How do I know the fellow was a 





“ WHERE'S THAT HANSOM GONE?” 


We led him out to the door. The 
policeman, in obedience to Charles’s orders, 
held him tight with his hand, but steadily 
refused, as the prisoner was not violent, to 
handcuff him. We hailed a passing hanSom. 
“To Bow Street!” Charles cried, un- 
ceremoniously pushing in policeman and 
prisoner. The driver nodded. We called a 


We should have taken 
the man in here. We ought never to have 
let him get out of our sight. For all we can 
tell to the contrary, the constable himself 

-may only be one of Colonel Clay’s 
confederates !” 

And we drove in trepidation all the way to 
Bow Street. 


policeman at all? 








Pictures on the Human Skin. 


By GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.S. 


T may sound almost incredible 
that people are to be found 
who will patiently submit to 
sit or lie for hours at a time, 
whilst undergoing a certain 
amount of pain at the hands 
of a tattooer who, with his sharp needles 
or other pointed weapons, fixes indelibly on 
various portions of their bodies pictures and 








A COAT OF ARMS, BY MR. S. MACDONALD. 
From a Photo. by G. Renwick, Burton-on-Trent, 





designs of all kinds, and yet that such is the 
custom to-day in nearly every part of the 
globe is a fact that can be proved beyond 
doubt, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
tens of thousands of men and even women 
are more or less decorated in this manner at 
the present moment. 

In early times, when our barbarian an- 
cestors pricked a decoction of woad into 
their bodies, the custom was possibly con- 
nected with a religious rite, and to show how 
universally it was practised in Britain we 
have only to refer to the earlier historians 
who, during and after the Norman conquest, 
speak of it as a “vice.” But to-day we find 

Vol. xiii.—§4 


tattooing practised not only for religious pur- 
poses, but for purposes of decoration and 
identification after death as well, and in such 
widely different places as Great Britain, 
Japan, Palestine, Central and South America, 
Burmah, Borneo, New Zealand, and over the 
whole of Oceania, whilst many of the natives 
of Africa and the wild red men of North 
America are still more or less decorated in 
this fashion, as their forefathers were for count- 
less generations ; and, in very ancient times, 
we find it also a common practice amongst 
the Germans, Gauls, and Romans. One of the 
most interesting and mysterious facts in con- 
nection with this subject is the way in which 
it spread from continent to continent in early 
days, and at a time when there could have 
been no possible means of communication 
between the various races of mankind. 

But to come down to more modern times, 
we find England, America, Burmah, and 
Japan the centres of rea!lv artistic tattooing, 
and we give several 
illustrations of the 
various styles of 
work done there, 
with the instru- 
ments generally in 
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RIGHT SHOULDER MARK ON 
BORNEO WARRIOR. 
From a Drawing by the Author. 
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use. Whilst in these k eal 


countries the fair sex. .5) sHouLDER MARK 
but rarely submit to ON BORNEO WARRIOR. 
the operation, in 4 Drawing by the 
Borneo we find the 

women tattooed more or less heavily, accord- 
ing to the district, on the hands and arms, 
feet and ankles, and from the waist to the 
knees ; but the men, and these nearly always 
warriors, carry only the quaint designs shown 
in the sketch, and high up, one on each 
shoulder, so that it is extremely rare to 
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find anyone but 
an inhabitant of 
Borneo, or some 
European whom 
they have greatly 
respected, bear- 
ing these special 
marks. In the 
Queen Charlotte 
Islands the 
Haidas are uni- 
versally tattooed, 
i; fate, N om 6d the design, in 
e “2 <M Ss) every case, being 
FIJIAN — TOOING neTad MENTS the totem, done 
(VERY RARE—FROM THE COLLECTION jn conventional 
OF W. CHAMBERLAIN, ESQ.). . . 
Sum 6 Smead. style. Sometimes 
several families 
of different totems live together in the same 
large house, and in such a case the Haida 
chief will have all their totems tattooed on 
his person. In the Marquesas Islands (South 
Pacific) the men 
have the whole of | e 
the body covered ARANGHU, THE TATTOOEK OF NEW ZEALAND. 
with black punc- a 
tures, whilst the touched; but as this most unpleasant 
women have very operation was deeply mixed up with their 
few of them. In_ religion, it was universally practised and sub- 
mitted to, until the missionaries arrived upon 
the scene. How unpleasant this operation is 
may be inferred from the curious feeding 
funnels which arg illustrated on this page. 
The funnels, carved with elaborate designs, 
are employed to feed newly-tattooed natives 
with liquid food for some days after the 
operation; during which time the jaws are 
too stiff and sore to masticate solid food. In 
the Hawaiian (Sandwich) Islands, widows 
used to have the name of their dead husband 
gpm ne agp merge i mr pence pricked into the tongue, but so far as the 
From @ Photograph. writer’s experience 
goes, neither this, ] 
Samoa and the islands immediately adjacent, _ nor in fact any kind 
the men alone are adorned in this manner, of tattooing is now 
whilst at Fiji, on the other hand, 
only the women are tattooed. 
The Maoris of New Zealand 
tattoo the lips of the women 
a blue tinge, whilst the faces 
of the men are adorned with 
the strange design shown in 
our _ illustration. They use 
only a sharp shell, with which 
they cut deep lines in the skin ; 
these are kept open for a time 
and coloured earth rubbed in, the | 
result being a series of rough 2 —— ——— —— 


FEEDING FUNNELS FROM NEW ZEALAND (INTERIOR AND FRONT VIEW). 


ridges wherever the shell has From a Photograph. 
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practised in these’ 1sin. long, and at the top is a heavily- 
islands, owing possibly weighted iron god, whilst at the “ business ” 
to the influence of the end is a piece of hollow brass rod sin. long 
missionaries, who, in all and ground down to a somewhat sharp 
quarters of the globe, point. The Indian ink is placed inside this, 
attack the custom with through two slots, for they use but the one 
the greatest 
energy, especi- 
ally where it is 
found to be in 
any way con- 
nected with the 
religion or super- 
stitions of the 

natives. 
During the 
reign of the last 
King in Burmah, 
a law was passed 
making it com- 
pulsory on every 
male over ten 
years of age to 
be tattooed from 
1 the waist to be- 

BURMES# rATTOOING 

instrument (mars) low the knees, 
From a Photograph and this in spite 
of the fact that 
very many boys and young men 
died under the operation, generally 
from the inflammation set up by 
the use of the barbarous weapon 
still used to-day. It consists of a 
brass rod measuring altogether about 
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TATTOOED MAN (BURMAH). 
From a Photo. by M. Biato, Mandalay. (By permission of Messrs. Spooner & Co.) 


colour, and the artist, sitting on some portion 

of his victim’s anatomy, steadies the hollow 

point of the weapon between his toes, and 

then with both hands proceeds to prod the 

point into the skin dot by dot, the result 

being shown in the illustration. This is an 

extremely unpleasant operation, as the writer 

can testify from his own experience, and 
— when added to this it is borne in mind that 


BURMESE WORK—SACRED DRAGON ON THE AUTHOR'S BODY. ‘ ° ° 
From a Photo. by the Author, the work is generally performed in public, 
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pupil whilst under instruction. For these two 
men at least can turn out genuine pictures 
on the human skin with the proper lighting 
and shading, and all those cunning effects 
for which the painters of Japan are so justly 
celebrated, and which are only surpassed by 
the tattooing work of one man in England. 
A visit to Chyo’s charming bungalow on 
the Esplanade at Yokohama is one of those 
things that most travellers to that fascinating 
country perform almost as soon as they 
land, and after a hearty welcome in most 
excellent English, we sit down either to watch 
the operation or to have some memento of 
our visit placed on our bodies. Two or 
three smiling pupils walk about noiselessly, 
ready to supply the master with any sized 
SPIDER'S WEB ON AUTHOR'S CHEST—DONE IN 
BLUE-BLACK, RED, AND BROWN. BY HORI CHYO 


OF YOKOHAMA. 
From a Photo. by the Author. 





and with a crowd of laughing girls 
and boys anxiously waiting to hear 
the victim cry out, or use more or 
less violent language as the operator 
touches up some peculiarly tender 
spot, it will be seen that the tattooed 
in Burmah have to pass through a 
very disagreeable ordeal. Although 
since the occupation of that country 
by the British the practice has 
become almost obsolete, it is quite 
common to see men of five-and- 
twenty and upwards tattooed as 
shown in the photograph of a 
native taken by Mr. Biato, of Man- 
dalay, and the artists still manage 
to earn a precarious livelihood by 
operating on travellers and soldiers 
who are stationed there. 

The Japanese tattooers are cele- 
brated all over the world, and in 
that country, at least, the work of 
the best men is recognised by their 
countrymen at a glance, and is 
looked upon with the awe and 
respect that we should show to a 
chef d’ auvre by Leighton or Tadema; 
and one is bound to admit that 
there is more or less of Art in the 
work done by Hori (ze., the tattooer) 
Chyo, of Yokohama, who had the 
honour of placing several designs 
on the late Duke of Clarence, and 
his brother, the Duke of York, and 
Hori Yasu, of Kioto, to whom Chyo 
was apprenticed, and whose whole 
body is covered with the rough 
designs and crude efforts of his a ” - Sapeesan.@ 














needle or different ink that he may require, 
and ever ready to bring fresh cigarettes or 
cooling drinks to the visitor, whilst on their 
bodies may be seen some of Chyo’s finest 
work executed before he lost the sight of one 
eye, from constantly straining the eyes over 
some of the smallest and most delicate work 
ever done by the tattooing-needles—a life- 
sized lizard on the top of the forehead of 
one of the pupils being so painfully realistic 
that we quite believed that no fly would 
ever settle on his head, unless it had 
made up its mind that life was not 
worth living. Lying at full length on 
luxurious cushions on the floor, and 
whilst Chyo’s needles were leaving 
their indelible marks on our bodies, 
we had time to examine a few of 
them, and found them to consist of 
neatly carved and brightly decorated 
ivory sticks, about the length and 
thickness of an ordinary pencil, whilst 
firmly lashed on the end were needles 
of various thicknesses, and ranging in 
number from one to half-a-dozen, the 
finer ones being used for outline work, 
whilst the heavier grades were used 
only for shading ; but one and all are 
held and used at such a sloping angle 
as to give the smallest amount of pain 
possible, the sensation being more of 
a gentle scratching than anything else, 
and we were not surprised to hear 
from him that many European lady 
travellers often carry a tiny butterfly 
or stork on their shoulders to the end 
of their lives when once they have 
crossed Chyo’s fatal threshold. Still, 
he is always provided with a miniature 
silver hypodermic syringe, and this he 
will use constantly, if requested to 
do so by owners of unusually tender 
skins, in the case of heavy shading 
or on any spot that he knows from 
experience is likely to cause sharp 
pain, and we could not help com- 
paring his methods with those 
of the rough-and-ready Burmese 
tattooer. 

A curious story is told about Hori Chyo. 
It seems that some time ago he was 
suminoned to the police-court and told that 
his trade was contrary to the law of Japan. 
To this he replied that he had never 
tattooed any Japanese, but that some years 
ago when the Russian Heir Apparent (at 
present Emperor) came to Japan he tattooed 
a dragon on the Prince’s left arm. Since 
then, he had tattooed several foreign noblemen 
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and millionaires. He added that tattooing 
is now known abroad as one of Japan’s fine 
arts, and he claimed that, so long as he does 
not operate upon Japanese, he commits no 
violation of the law. The police, however, 
did not take this view, but ordered him to 
stop the business, and mulcted him in a 
small fine. This was reported in some of 
the papers at the time, and a Mr. Bandel, a 
millionaire of New York, who had come to 
Yokohama, offered to engage him for three 


q 
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SPECIMEN OF AMERICAN TATTOOING ON MR. WILLIAMS, 


From a Photo. by the Author. 


years at an annual salary of £2,400 (silver) 
This, however, Hori Chyo declined, saying he 
would not accept less than £2,400 (gold). 
Mr. Bandel seems to have agreed to this, and 
is soon to take him to New York. It is said 
that Hori Chyo told one of his friends in jest 
that his getting such a high salary was entirely 
due to the kind efforts of the Yokohama 


police. 
Hori Chyo’s great discovery was the use of 
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the third colour (brown) in addition to the 
regulation blue-black and vermilion, and 
with these three colours he has produced 
veritable masterpieces. A glance through 
his album of photographs, of the work 
actually performed on English and American 
patrons, is a revelation to anyone seeing it 
for the first time, two of the most remarkable 
being a huge dragon in three colours, covering 
an American doctor’s back entirely ; whilst on 
the other hand a life-sized fly was put on an 
Englishman’s wrist so naturally that one 
would feel tempted to call his attention to 
the fact that the insect was getting a free 
lunch out of him, if 
we were not told that 
it was the work of 
the tattooing-needles. 

As examples of 
American work we 
give the portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wil 
liams, who are said 
to be tattooed from 
top to toe. The 
price charged in New 
York for a costume 
of this kind varies 


from about eighty to 


one hundred and 
twenty pounds, the 
Brothers Riley pro- 
ducing most of the 
best work on the 
bodies of those who 
make a living by ex- 
hibiting themselves to 
the British public. 
It will at once be 
noticed that there is 
a distinct type or 
character in the 
American tattooing 
which is quite dif- 
ferent from that pro- 
duced in Burmah or Japan, and more 
closely resembles that borne by sailors who, 
for the purpose of identification in case 
of death by drowning, at one time pricked 
gunpowder into their arms or the backs of 
their hands, and then touching it with a lighted 
match, left a scar that nothing but actual 
excision could ever take out again. The 
only case in which this painful ordeal has 
been borne, so far as the writer’s experience 
goes, was at the hospital at Singapore, when 
the scar left behind was infinitely worse than 
the original tattooed design of an anchor on 
the back of the hand, But of recent years 


AMERICAN WORK, ON MRS. WILLIAMS. 
From a Photo. by the Author. 
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this “gunpowder” tattooing has dropped 
out of fashion, and the three or four needles 
at the end of a piece of stick with Indian ink 
and a cochineal red are now used generally 
by sailors ; and although this style of work is 
rather crude and rough in draughtsmanship, 
yet many pleasing designs, such as those 
shown by Mr. and Mrs. Williams, ships in full 
sail, anchors, stars, mottoes, and names, can 
be seen at times on the chests, arms, and 
legs of our gallant blue-jackets. 

One of the finest pieces of tattooing ever 
produced in America is now on the back of 
Emma De Burgh, who, with her husband, 
Frank De Burgh, has 
frequently appeared 
before English audi- 
ences. ‘The piece of 
tattoo art which we 
refer to is a most 
effective reproduc 
tion of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “ The Last 
Supper.” One would 
little think it possible 
that a tattooer would 
be able truthfully to 
reproduce the variety 
of expression shown 
in the faces of Christ’s 
Apostles, but it is the 
success with which 
this has been done 
that makes Mrs. De 
Burgh’s back unique. 
Above the picture 
stands the “Golden 
Rule,” in a neat 
scroll, and on the 
“ table-cloth,” in large 
letters, “‘ Love one 
another.” The Bibli- 
cal idea, which was 
carried out upon Mrs. 
De Burgh, finds a 
mate on the back of her husband. The 
tattoo represents the ever memorable scene 
on Mount Calvary, the figure of Christ 
being an excellent reproduction of the 
original. The scroll, containing the words 
* Mount Calvary,” extends from shoulder to 
shoulder, and the picture occupies the whole 
of the back. No one who does not examine 
the original can realize the minuteness of 
the work in this picture, and the length of 
tire taken for its accomplishment. 

A better idea of the skill with which 
almost every inch upon the human skin can 
be utilized by the tattooer with picturesque 
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unfortunately descended into most 
degrading personalities, these car- 
toons did destructive work. 

English soldiers do not appear 
to take to this practice readily, 
although many officers and men who 
have been quartered in Burmah bear 
the regimental crest or badge on 
their arms, roughly forced into the 
skin with the weapon already men- 
tioned, and some few men in regi- 
ments which have never been to 
Burmah have not only had designs 
placed on their own bodies, but 
may sometimes be seen practising 
on others in their regiment. To this 
habit we owe the fact that in London 
at the present moment is produced 
the very finest tattooing the world 
has ever seen; for Mr. Sutherland 
Macdonald, whilst in the Royal 
Engineers, used often to watch the 
men working with ~ their roughly 
made needles in the barrack-room, 
and having always had a taste for 
figure and landscape painting, he 
was at last induced to give his 


FRANK DE BURGH, 
From a Photo. by Cart Miller, Berlin. 


effect will be gained from Frank 
De Burgh’s “front view.” We also 
note that between these two public 
characters there is an_ indelible 
bond of affection. For, on Mr. 
De Burgh, we find the inscription, 
“ Forget-Me-Not,” in a_ graceful 
scroll, held aloft by the hand of a 
maiden fair. Beneath this figure is 
the name “ Emma,” and below this 
the full name of the head of the 
firm. On Mrs. De Burgh, the 
names of “Frank” and “ Emma” 
are again prominent. 

It may have been from photo- 
graphs of the Williamses and the 
De Burghs, with their highly-deco- 
rated bodies, that the New York 
comic paper, Puck, got its idea some 
years ago of representing the Hon. 
James G. Blaine as the “Tattooed 
Man.” Anyone who compares the 
photographs we reproduce with the 
Puck cartoons, will note the simi- 
larity. ‘The “Tattooed Man” im- 


mediately sprang into popularity, 





re > = 2 . FRANK DE BURGH'S BACK, SHOWING THE CRUCIFIXION IN TATTOO. 
and in a Presidential campaign that From @ Photo. by Carl Muller, Berlin, 
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inserts either a single fine or large needle, 
as he may require one or the other, and 
with this instrument he can do outline 
work five or six times as quickly as that 
done with the ordinary needles in the hand 
of an expert, and the lines are far more 
regular and even, whilst pain is reduced to a 
minimum. For shading or heavy work he 
uses the Japanese needles, ivory handles and 
all, and to prevent any chance of carrying 
disease from one sitter to the other, he has the 
most perfect system of disinfecting that the 
most careful medical practitioner could wish 
for, as he fully realizes the mischief that may 
be caused by the use of needles which are 
not properly disinfected on one person after 
the other, as many have found out to their 
cost abroad. 

As examples of his work, we give a dragon, 
coat of arms, snake round the neck, and his 
masterpiece, the fighting eagles; but it is 
impossible to reproduce these subjects by 
photography as well as we might wish, for 
most of the delicate shading is missing, and 
the coloured work is absolutely lost; but it 


EMMA DE BURGH. 
From a Photo. by Carl Miller, Berlin. 


attention to tattooing, with the 
result that in a few years’ time he 
has not only equalled the work 
done by the Japanese, but has even 
excelled them ; for in addition to 
using Chyo’s three colours, he has, 
after much patient investigation, dis- 
covered a permanent ultramarine 
blue and a very beautiful green, both 
perfectly harmless to the human skin, 
and he is now diligently practising 
on his own body for a yellow and 
a lavender. The two chief difficul- 
ties to be overcome are that many 
skins will not stand any known 
yellow, throwing it out very soon 
after it is worked in, or else, as it 
heals, it will turn to a very different 
and unpleasant colour ; and this 
applies also to all of the lavenders 
at present known to science. But 
it is only a question of time and 
money with him, and before long 
he will be using no fewer than seven 
different colours; and, by mixing 
one or two of these, he will have 
nearly as many to choose from as 
the oil or water colour artist. 
As if this were not sufficient, he . : e em 


has also invented and patented an EMMA DE BURGH’S BACK, SHOWING THF LORD'S SUPPER, BY DA VINCI, 
electric machine into which he > ain 
From a Photo. by Carl Maller, Berlin 
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may be said with- 
out fear of con- 
tradiction that no 
one in the past, 
and no man living 
to-day, can com- 
pare with Mac- 
donald in placing 
really artistic pic- 
tures on the 
human skin. 

A visit to the 
little studio at 
“TheHammam,” 
in Jermyn Street, 
is, in its way, quite 
as interesting as 
a visit to Chyo’s 
bungalow, and 
whilst recognis- 
ing such salient 
features in both 
as the luxurious 


cushions, resting 
here on a divan 
instead of on the 
floor, the familiar 
needles with their 
gaily decorated 


handles and the 
little hypodermic 
syringe, not to 
mention the ever- 
ready box of 
cigarettes and the 
accompanying cooling drinks, we find here 
the additional comforts of the electric 
light and a snug stove, both of them very 
necessary in the variable English climate. 


And quite as much time may be profitably 


spent in going through the portfolios of both, 
for whilst in those of Chyo’s we find scarcely 
anything but the art of Japan, very beautiful 
and fascinating in its soft colouring and 
dainty effects, in Macdonald’s albums we 


From a Photo. by) ELECTRIC AND JAPANESE NEEDLES, USED BY MR. MACDONALD, 


Vol, xiii.--66. 


“A” BATTLE ROYAL IN MID-AIR”"—MACDONALD'S MASTERPIECE. 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co. 
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find drawings 
and paintings 
gathered from all 
quarters of the 
globe, and of all 
and every kind, 
quaint, humor- 
ous, and pathetic, 
but each one 
specially selected 
for the purpose 
of being repro- 
duced by the tat- 
tooing - needles, 
and in more than 
one instance the 
copyright of 
some particularly 
striking picture 
has actually been 
purchased out- 
right, so that no 
one but the weal- 
thier patrons of 
the Jermyn Street 
studio shall have 
the use of them. 

Turning over 
the leaves, we 
notice, amongst 
other quaint de- 
signs at this 
moment adorn- 
ing the bodies of 
some of our best- 
known society men, three five-pound notes, 
full size, on which, perhaps, the owner can 
“raise the wind,” if at any time short of a 
cab-fare, by placing himself in temporary 
pawn ; a fox hunt in full cry, horses and their 
scarlet-coated riders, with a very level pack 
of hounds careering down the owner’s back 
in wild pursuit of a “little red rascal,” racing 
for his life; whilst one more than plucky 
individual, who rumour says has an extremely 
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tender epidermis, not content with a hand- 
some pair of dark blue socks with scarlet 
“clocks” on his feet, has lately been 
adorned with all manner of strange designs, 
from his neck 

down to the top 

of the socks, and 

this at quite a 

fabulous price, 

when we bear in 

mind the length 

of time it must 

have taken to 

carry out such a 

large order. 


Officers are con- 
stantly to be seen 
here having their 
regimental badge 
placed on their arms, whilst the number of 
crests and coats of arms in the albums testify 
how popular is this form of decoration. 


SNAKE, TATTOOED IN 


FALCON, ON THE AUTHOR'S BACK, BY MR, MACDONALD, 
From a Photo. by the Author. 
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Travellers in dangerous and remote districts 
often have a few words of Arabic, Burmese, 
or the language of whatever country they may 


GREEN AND BLACK, ROUN 
AUTHOR'S NECK, BY WR. MACDONALD. 
From a Photo. by the Author. 
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intend to travel through, placed on their wrists 
as a sort of. passpogt in cases of emergency 
and identification after; death; whilst the 
ladies—but, no, we wil] draw the curtain 
down and spare 
them: suffice it 
to say that Royal 
Princes and 
Dukes, the mem- 
bers of our no- 
bility and thou- 
sands of humbler 
folk, bear to-day 
on their bodies 
clever, humorous, 
and artistic de- 
signs the work of 
that master of the 
art of tattooing, 
Macdonald, of Jermyn Street, and we leave 
him with the thought uppermost in our 
minds what a pity it is that, unlike Chyo, 
he has no pupils and no one to take up 
the mantle, which some day must fall from 
his shoulders for ever. 


t 
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DRAGON, TATTOOED IN BLACK, GREEN, AND RED, BY 
MR. MACDONALD. 


From a Photo. by the Author. 

















The Sculptor of Florence. 


By CHARLES J. MANSFORD. 


I. 
OU name a large sum for 
your task.” 

“Milady has no need to 
accept my terms,” responded 
André Londini, the sculptor. 

“But I desire to engage 
your services ; I am rich, and my wishes are 
usually gratified to the full.” 

“T never bargain,” said the sculptor ; “it 
matters to me little whether my art is placed 
at your service or not.” 








“T cannot say until I examine the contour 
of your features,” answered Londini. Then to 
the surprise of his model the sculptor moved 
slowly towards her and passed his hands 
softly across her shoulders and then over 
her face. 

“You are——” began Lady Montaine. 

“Blind,” said the sculptor ; “ yes, but my 
art is true and my conception of light and 
shade unerring. Fear not for the result 








“You are very independent,” 
responded Lady Montaine, with 
a cold smile; “but you are 


famous, and no doubt much 
sought after.” 
Londini bowed: “I have 


much to do to-day, and wish 
to commence,” he said, almost 
curtly. 

Lady Montaine was indig- 
nant. She had come to the 
sculptor to honour him as a 
goddess would a human mortal. 
He viewed the matter differ- 
ently, and seemed in no way 
anxious to accede to her re- 
quest, for at first he had 
refused outright, and _after- 
wards named a price for his 
work that surprised the richest 
woman of the season. 

“T agree to your terms,” 
she eventually responded ; 
“when would be convenient 
for a first sitting?” 

“At once, if you agree to 
remain; I can continue my 
other task this afternoon,” 


replied Londini. out 
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“Where shall I sit? ” asked 
Lady Montaine. 

“ Here, close to this block of marble,” said 
Londini. The sculptor was indeed brusque, 
it seemed. He did not even look towards 
his visitor, but turned partly aside from her 
as he motioned to the chair, which was not, 
as is usual, placed in an elevated position. 

“ Do you think I make an effective model ?” 
asked Lady Montaine, as she looked at the 
sculptor. 





“WE PASSED HIS HANDS SOFTLY OVER HER FACE.” 


was achieved 
me a_ blank 


My fame 
became to 


of my labour. 
after the world 
nothingness.” 
Lady Montaine was interested, and that 
was for her a new experience. Left an 
orphan at an early age, she possessed a 
woman’s great gift, for she was indeed beau- 
tiful. Her rank, beauty, and fortune had 
attracted into her presence a throng of suitors 
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whose flattery had fed her vanity, until the 
finer nature of the imperious woman had 
been almost stifled. To patronize art 
had been one of her whims — it evinced 
good taste on her part, and served as a 
theme for her admirers to discourse upon. 
André Londini, passing his deft fingers 
across her haughty face and brow, read her 
character with the power which the blind 
alone possess fully, and his face plainly 
showed that the result was not satisfactory 
from an artist’s point of view. 

“Well,” said Lady Montaine, as his hands 
fell impassively to his side as he finished 
examining her features, “ what do you think 
of the task before you ?” 

** Your wishes shall be adhered to, and I 
will faithfully reproduce your features ; but I 
am not a flatterer, and I cannot promise 
that you will be content to view my work 
with satisfaction when it is finished,” said 
Londini. 

A strange sculptor, indeed. What could 
be lacking that he should make such a 
response, when all the servile train that 
followed her saw only beauty where he found 
a defect? She blushed at the remark as 
she replied :— 

“ You are certainly frank, if not courteous ; 
perhaps you will gratify my curiosity suffi- 
ciently to enlighten me as to why you are 
disappointed in my features, since most men 
consider me handsome.” 

“Tf you wish it,” said Londini, “I will do 
so ; the telling will do you no good whatever, 
for the world has spoilt one of its fairest 
daughters.” 

“Proceed, I pray you,” said Lady Mon- 
taine; “I am never lectured—it is an 
unknown luxury left behind since the days 
of childhood.” 

** You are interested in what I say, milady,” 
responded Londini, “only because your 
curiosity is aroused. If you could be taught 
to feel, then my fingers would be able to 
fashion a perfect face.” 

“You think I am indifferent to the common 
joys and woes of humanity. Can you describe 
the past as well as present qualities? It is 
something entirely new to me to have a 
true mirror placed before me,” said Lady 
Montaine. 

“A spoilt child, the idol of a crowd; a 
woman to whom love is an unknown realm, 
and one in which she may never wander,” 
answered Londini, rather to himself than 
his model. 

“You are right, and yet you are wrong,” 
replied the sculptor’s subject ; “the future is 
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unknown to each of us in this world: who 
knows what may lie before me ?” 

““T will not venture to say,” responded 
Londini ; “for me “there is art, and I am 
content. One day you, too, may seek in 
some pursuit to forget the dark shadow 
which may fall across your life.” 

Lady Montaine, looking at the sculptor, 
saw that he was deeply moved. The eyes 
so useless were covered for a moment with 
the sculptor’s hand, as though to shut out 
the view of a dreary lifetime. The face of 
the sculptor, in spite of its salient defect, was 
indeed worthy of observation. Of a pure 
Italian mould, it had the stamp of character 
that was strangely wanting in so many of 
Lady Montaine’s circle ; there was a proud 
carriage in the way that the sculptor bore his 
head that showed the man was no mere 
copyist of the human form, for he had the 
power to conceive and to execute studies 
in marble that had, as she was aware, 
won admiration for his work from the 
most noted connoisseurs of Europe. Sitting 
near the sculptor as he pursued his task, 
Lady Montaine felt that she had been fortu- 
nate in securing so much amusement out of 
what had been expected to be a tedious visit. 
No doubt he was right: they who sur- 
rounded her were too servile to speak the 
truth, but yet flattery was part of her life, 
and she thought that she could not live 
without it. The artist must be spoken of 
to her friends ; she had found a treasure in 
Florence. Artists were usually so pleasant— 
what a pity that he was blind! 

Londini, deeply interested in his art, had 
grown silent, and it was with a sigh of relief 
that the sitter heard his remark that the 
interview was ended ; she must come again 
at mid-day to-morrow. 

“TI cannot accompany you to the studio 
door,” said Londini, with an air of apology. 

“There is no need whatever for that,” 
replied Lady Montaine, and a moment after- 
wards she had disappeared. 

“A woman of the world,” muttered 
Londini to himself, “and utterly devoid of 
soul.” Then feeling his way to a door on 
the right of his studio, he opened it and 
called, “ Guilda, I am waiting for you.” 

There was a noise of little feet pattering 
down the staircase, then a girl of some seven 
years of age rushed at the artist with a merry 
laugh and clung to his hand. Londini raised 
the child and kissed her. 

“ Little sweetheart,” said he, “you shall 
be famous ; when I am dead the world shall 
say, ‘Londini was an artist born, for he 
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chiselled Guilda, the shepherdess,’” and 
smiling he placed the child on the chair 
which his visitor had vacated, and, uncovering 
a block of marble near, continued to render 
the rough shape more like the model which 
it was ultimately to represent, pausing from 
time to time to touch the child’s face and 
rippling hair that fell in prefusion over her 
shoulders. 

The child sat watching the progress of the 
work with glee, until a moment when Londini 
took her from the chair into his arms and 
kissed her fondly. 

There was one ray of light left in the world 
for the sculptor, and it was the love of the 
little one he held fast to his breast. 


II. 
“Ir is a study from real life,” said Londini, 
in reply to a question from Lady Montaine 
one day, as she 
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when my school days were over, I first 
devoted myself to art, and in my studio spent 
the long, dreary winter. I was busily em- 
ployed one day with a model, when the studio 
door was violently thrown open, and a woman 
entered bearing a child in her arms. Her 
appearance was that of one in great distress 
of mind, the cause of which I was soon to 
learn. Her husband, it transpired, had, 
after a brief married life, been sent to 
the Siberian mines, and the woman had 
joined in some plot having for its object 
his release. The intrigue was discovered, 
and she had barely time to snatch up her 
child and escape from her room, which was 
in the same house where my studio was 
situated, before the officers entered it. 
Traversing a side staircase she reached 
my studio, and falling down before me, 
implored my protection for her and the child. 
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stood gazing on 
the almost finished 
work representing 
Guilda. 

“And who is 
the child?” asked 
Lady Montaine. 
“She is very 
beautiful, if the 
marble represents 
her correctly.” 

“That is a 
difficult question 
to answer,” re- 
sponded Londini, 
“since it involves 
my own history.” 

“T am eager to 
know why you . 


form with such eve 
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laborious patience, 
for it is evidently 
to be an artistic triumph,” said Lady 
Montaine. “The world is so incongruous : 
you who are blind see the imperfections and 
beauties which others pass by.” 

Londini, proceeding with the shaping of 
the head of Lady Montaine in marble, was 
at first reticent with regard to the details 
sought; but becoming animated with the 
subject of little Guilda, he sketched in words 
the strange history of the child whose fate 
was so involved in his own that he began by 
describing his early career. 

* Although I was born in Florence,” began 
Londini, “my early life was spent in Russia, 
in the southern district of Kharkof. There, 





“SHE IMPLORED MY PROTECTION.” 


I had barely tithe to conceal them in the 
room which was adjoining to the one in which 
my labours were carried on, when the door 
of the studio was thrown open and the Russian 
officials entered. 

“* You are a naturalized Russian, are you 
not ?’ 

“«T am,’ I replied, wondering why the 
question was put. 

“Then you are amenable to the laws of 
the country—be careful how you answer my 
interrogations.’ Sitting down in a chair, the 
officer drew a pocket-book out, and began :— 

“* How many persons reside here ?’ 

“*T do not know,’ I replied. 
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“*You are cautious, but the question must 
be answered.’ 

“*] cannot answer it,’ I responded; ‘I 
make no friends in Russia.’ 

“*Where is the woman who usually 
occupies the rooms above?’ questioned the 
officer. 

“*Tf you know her apartments, why not 
search them ?’ I replied. 

“* You evade the question. Do you or do 
you not know her whereabouts ?’ 

“*T do, but the information is no part of 
my affairs, and I refuse to answer,’ I replied. 
Take care. Siberia is cold, and the 
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A DREARY JOURNEY 


mines are before you if you refuse to give the 
answer. You are liable to be treated as an 
accomplice, as perhaps you are.’ 

“« That may be, but I have no other 
answer to give. I will not betray a woman.’ 

“*Vou are resolute?’ questioned the officer. 

* « Quite,’ I responded. He looked towards 
the four officials who accompanied him, and 
in another moment I was making an in- 
effectual struggle for liberty. I need not 
proceed further—you will guess what hap- 
pened, doubtless,” said Londini. 
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“The mines?” questioned Lady Mon- 
taine. 

“Yes, I was sentenced to pass a term of 
imprisonment there, and marched with the 
next batch of victims bound in that direction. 
It was a dreary journey. Hundreds and 
hundreds of miles in the winter. Over 
the steppes of Russia, through blinding 
snowstorms, we were hurried along, guarded 
by the soldiery, who met our entreaties for 
rest or shelter with taunts and blows.” 

“But you were not destined to stay in 
Siberia long?” interrogated the sculptor’s 
model. 


“Unhappily, no. I 
say unhappily, because 
within one year of that 

time a free pardon was conferred 
on me. Can you guess the reason 
why such clemency was bestowed 
on me?” 
“ Your innocence was perhaps 
proved,” said Lady Montaine. 

“The reason is before you,” replied Lon- 
dini, sadly. 

“T understand,” said Lady Montaine. 
“What a dreadful sequel,” and she looked 
at the sculptor’s sightless eyes. 

“Coming back from the mines, I found 
that the woman was dead and the child 
alone. I, too, was desolate, and so little 
Guilda and I left the country which had 
been so full of misery to both, and, coming 
to Florence, I tried to forget my sorrow. It 
was a terrible affliction, but one gets used even 
to being blind, Guilda has been to me the 
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one hope of my life. For her I took up again 
my chisel, and, in spite of failures, found at 
last my labours rewarded, for the world has 
treated my productions with kindness, and 
with Guilda’s love I am content, for who 
would marry a blind artist?” and Londini 
was silent as he devoted himself to the bluck 
of marble before him. 

Lady Montaine, the last to be affected 
by sentiment usually, felt herself strangely 
moved. She looked at the sculptor, and 
the faces of her suitors seemed to fade into 
insignificance before it. A sculptor of 
Florence, indeed, he was far removed from 
the level of those who would patronize his 
labours. ‘What a pity he is blind!” she 
murmured again. 

“May I see your shepherdess?” the lady 
asked, when Londini had intimated that the 
day’s sitting was concluded. 

“Certainly,” replied Londini, and the 
child came at his bidding and stood before 
the twain. 

“T am André’s sweetheart,” said the child ; 
“my papa lives in a beautiful palace, where it 
is always sunshine. One day, when I am 
quite grown up, Andté has promised I shall 
see him. But it is a long way off, and papa 
is so busy he cannot come here, so I shall 
go to him. Mamma is dead, you know,” 
and the child nestled her head in the 
lady’s lap. 

Londini looked with an_air of apology at 
his visitor. “I could .not tell her what 
Siberia was like—one day she may Know 
all, but not yet, not yet,” and his hand 
wandered lovingly over, the’ golden hair of 
the little one. 

Lady Montaine was silent. Londini, with 
the quickness that distinguishes the lightest 
sounds, heard one that startled him. Could 
the narration of his life’s drama matter to 
her? What was it if the sculptor were blind 
or the child an orphan? Her world was too 
large for such trifles to concern her ; and yet, 
as his hand rested on the child, he felt an 
irresistible impulse to know what effect the 
simple story had on the woman who knew 
not sorrow. His hand passed from the child 
to the lady’s face, and he knew in that 
moment that she had learnt the lesson which 
her followers could not teach, for Lady 
Montaine’s face was wet with falling tears. 

She rose hurriedly and left the studio, the 
child following her to the door with a strange, 
wistful glance at the imperious beauty’s 
face. 

André Londini had good reason for his 
silence as he bent over the little shepherdess 
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that represented Guilda. She was the one 
object that inspired him to produce his 
marvellous works ; could anyone take her 
place? And the sculptor felt that he was 
indeed blind, for the garden of love was 
denied his sight save in the child, who clung 
to him as he left the studio with a strange, 
faltering step. 
III. 


“You cannot see the sculptor to-day,” said 
Londini’s attendant one day. 

“ Why?” questioned Lady Montaine, with 
a surprised air. 

“ Guilda has met with an accident, and he 
will not leave her,” was the response. 

“An accident! When?” asked Lady 
Montaine. 

“This morning, and the child is dying,” 
said the woman. “She was playing in the 
studio while Londini was at work on a 
model, and, unfortunately, she overturned a 
massive vase. She is so small that the weight 
crushed her little form, and Londini cannot 
see anyone to-day, for he will not leave 
her.” 

“Will you deliver a message to him?” 
asked Lady Montaine; and, taking out 
her card-case, shé hastily scribbled upon 


“the back of one of ay poe of pasteboard a 


brief request: “May J see Guilda before she 


@ies? Do not refuse me,” and sent the 
message, waiting in the studio for the 
reply. 


Londini was sitting by the child’s bed 
when the card was read »to him by the 
messenger. He was indeed stricken heavily, 
for the physician who had been hastily 
summoned held out no hopes for the child 
lying there. ‘“ Why should I let this 
woman enter the chamber of death?” he 
thought. He was unable to control his 
emotions, and she would learn what he tried 
to conceal. Yet it was a request that he 
could scarcely refuse. Turning to the 
messenger, he answered in the affirmative, 
and Lady Montaine softly mounted the 
stairs and entered the room. Looking at the 
sculptor, she saw the despair on his face as 
he held in his hands the childish grasp so 
soon to unclasp its hold. Stooping down, 
Lady Montaine touched the child’s brow 
with her lips softly, then spoke to the 
sculptor. 

“Is there no hope for her?” she asked, 
sadly. 

“None,” returned Londini, as he wiped 
the death-dew from the child’s brow ; “she is 
dying fast. My Guilda is leaving this world 
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of sorrows, and I am alone,” and the sculptor 
vainly tried to hide his emotions as he 
turned his head aside. 

“ Anc.é,” whispered the child, “I am 
going to papa. He lives in a beautiful palace, 
you said.” 


“Ves, Guilda,” said Londini, as he bent 
over her; “can you see?” 
“It s dark, so very dark, but I can see 


someone ; are you still here, André? You 
must not let go my hand, or I shall miss the 
way. 

“Guilda, my little sweetheart,” said 
Londini, as he clasped the child’s hands still 
tighter, “I am here by your side and hold 
your hand.” 

Guilda opened her eyes slowly and, turning 
them on the face of the blind sculptor, said : 
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still child, and his grief was uncontrolled. 
At last he rose, and turning to the woman 
beside him, he said :— 

“Leave me, I pray you ; the blind sculptor 
is without love or hope.” 

The world and its fleeting joys seemed 
indeed trifling to her whom Londini addressed. 
She approached the sculptor, her arms 
wandered over his shoulders and her tears 
fell upon his face. André drew her closer 
to him, for there, in the presence of death, 
he knew that one life would be left to cheer 
the darkness that shut out the day from 
his afflicted gaze. 





Lady Montaine’s friends were as surprised 
as they were grieved that she should devote 
her life to a blind man. Yet, when from 























“ LONDINI FLUNG 





“T see my papa’s palace, and mamma is 
there... . holding out her arms to me.”—-And 
André Londini stood by the bed on which 
lay the dead form of his one treasure which 
his eyes could never see. 

Londini flung himself by the side of the 


HIMSELF BY THE SIDE OF THE STILL CHILD.” 





time to time they heard from her, the choice 
which she had made seemed to have brought 
her happiness only ; 
she became, 
heart of man can receive from the woman 
whose fate is linked with his. 












while he, whose guide 
found in her love all that the 
















Floods. 


By JEREMY BROOME. 











I1.—GREAT WESTERN LOCOMOTIVE RUNNING THROUGH THE FLOOD AT CREECH, NEAR TAUNTON, 





NOVEMBER 14, 1894. 


From a Photo. by A. G. Petherick, Taunton. 


iF Noah (who knew a thing or 
two about floods) could have 
seen this Great Western loco- 
motive pushing and splashing 
its elephantine way through 
the floods at Creech, near 
Taunton, on November 14th, 1894, he would 





have been struck dumb with surprise. Yet 
there is nothing wonderful in it. Trains 
must reach 
their destination 


somehow, and if it 
happens that some 
unruly river, like a 
small boy outgrow- 
ing his clothes, 
swells with pride 
and rains, and over- 
flows the road-bed 
of a great corpora- 
tion, there is noth- 
ing to be done ex- 
cept to go through. 


As long as_ the 
road -bed is un- 
injured, and the 
water does not 


touch the boiler or 
the passengers’ feet, 
the trip is easily 
accomplished. 
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2.--PART OF THE RAILWAY IN JAMAICA UNDERMINED BY FLOODS, 
From a Photo. lent by the Costa Rica Railway Co. 


But when a river rises from its bed and 
tears down through forests for several miles, 
sweeping everything before it, things are 
different. Our second photograph, the 
first of the four kindly lent to us by Mr. 
Harrison Hodgson, the general manager 
of the Costa Rica Railway Company, shows 
one remarkable result of these mountain 
torrents. The solid masonry of the line 
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in Jamaica was 
swept away by the 
onrushing water, 
leaving the rails and 
sleepers hanging in 
a graceful loop 
along the base of 
the hill. Nothing, 
perhaps, could 
better show the ex- 
cellent construction 
of the line, but it is 
a costly way of illus- 
trating good work- 
manship. In Costa 
Rica the same 
dangers are met 
with, and the ac- 
cidents cause great 
expense. ‘“‘Qur 
embankments,” 
writes Mr. George 
Earl Church, in an 
1895 report to the 
directors of the Costa Rica _ Railway, 
“across the wide valley of the Matina River, 
act as a dam when it overflows, aS*it did at 
the end of last June. The river then rose 
from its bed and came tearing down through 
the forest for a width of several miles, sweep- 
ing our railway before it as if it were 
a plaything.” Oftentimes the effect was 
picturesque, as when the floods, rushing by 
the low-roofed houses, dropped in glistening 
waterfalls over the jagged rocks (3). 

The force of these Costa Rica floods is 
sometimes so great that whole trains are 
smashed into fragments. The train shown 
in (4) was proceeding slowly across an iron 
bridge, when the trestle was swept away in an 
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4-—TRAIN AND BRIDGE DEMOLISHED BY FLOODS ON THE COSTA RICA RAILWAY. 


From a Photograph. 


instant, leaving the locomotive and cars in a 
broken heap at the bottom of the stream. 
It took many hours of hard work to clear 
away the débris created in almost the 
twinkling of an eye. Sometimes, in fact, 
it takes a fortnight to get a train 
through, for not only have new bridges to 
be built, but the whole line has to be 
strengthened in those parts torn and 
weakened by the floods. In many cases 
sections of the line have to be abandoned. 
The rivers change their beds, and this neces- 
sitates new bridges in new places. “In flood 
time,” adds the report, “the pounding, smash- 
ing, and grating of the veritable bombardment 
of boulders can be heard for two miles.” 

And when the flood 
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From a) 3-—A FLOOD IN COSTA RICA. 


has run its course, 
little can be seen 
in places except 
“the wreck of in- 
transitable bridges, 
masonry, and rail- 
way track.” Fortu- 
nately, however, 
these floods in 
Costa Rica occur 
rarely, and such a 
sight as is pictured 
in (5) is exceptional. 
A flood, in these 
days, must be of 
mighty power to 
shatter the works of 


(Photograph. modern engineers. 
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5-—-REPAIRING DAMAGE BY FLOOD ON THE COSTA RICA RAILWAY. 


From a Photograph. 


An unusual quantity of water around 
Venice ought to excite no more remark 
than tons of coal about Newcastle, or tin in 
Cornwall. But when this water begins to 
flow into the cellars of the houses, and 
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cover the public 
squares, there is 
no little conversa- 
tional hubbub. 
Twice in the 
autumn of 1896 
was the Queen 
City of the Adriatic 
invaded by the 
floods, and our 
photograph (6) 
shows the Piazza 
di San Marco, 
with the noted 
Campanile, or 
bell-tower of St. 
Mark’s Church, on 
the right, carpeted 
with water. At 
night the effect 
was beatitiful. 
The Doge’s 
Palace, the mas- 
sive Campanile, 
and the church 
itself were mir- 
rored in.-the smooth water of the square, 
and “the level field of chequered stones,” 
which Ruskin wrote about, became the 
pleasure ground of twinkling gondolas. 

In November, 1894, Father Thames 
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From a) 6.—FLOOD IN ST. MARK’'S 


[ Photograph. 


SQUARE AT VENICE, 1896. 
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At Eton, the trades- 





7---OXFORD ROAD, ETON, DURING THE THAMES FLOODS OF NOVEMBER, 1894. 
From a Photo. lent by G. J. Symona, Eagq. 


outdid himself, and his wayward actions 
were imitated by nearly every river in 
Great Britain. He rose four inches higher 


than he did in the noted Wellington flood of 
1852, until nearly every 


house along his 
banks from Gravesend to Oxford felt the 
destructive strength of his mighty body. 


men had to deliver 
their goods in boats, 
the streets were 
lined with planks, 
as shown in (7), 
and the Eton boys 
got their holiday. 
The distress here 
was considerable, 
and the good Queen 
visited nearly every 
flooded part in the 
neighbourhood, 
carrying succour to 
the poor. Her 
cooks made soup 
for the hungry, and 
her money helped 
those whose income 
had been cut off by 
loss of work. At 
East Molesey, the 
river rose above the 
gates, and the road to the station 
(8) was filled with boats and men in 
bare legs. Boys had to ride on the roofs 
of the vans, fowls were to be seen in the 
living-rooms of the houses, and in one 
case, as was written at the time, “two pigs 
were included in the family circle,” one of 


lock 





8.—CREECH ROAD, EAST MOLESEY, ON NOVEMBER 17, 1894. 
From a Photo. by H. W. Vewton, Fast Molesey, 
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9.—DATCHET GREEN, DURING THE THAMES FLOODS OF NOVEMBER, 1894. 
From a Photo. lent by G. J. Symona, Eaq. 


which jumped from a bedroom window, 
happily to be rescued from a watery grave. 
During 2 Thames flood, some of the 
towns become Venices in miniature, with 
punts for gondolas. Datchet Green (9) 
made a pretty picture with its quaint abutting 
houses rising from the water. Here the 
flood was unusually deep, and traffic was 
almost entirely carried on by means of boats. 
At Hereford (10), where the Wye ambitiously 
lifted its head above the banks, the rail- 
way was submerged, and crowds of people 
were compelled to remain on the station 
platform until boats could take them off. 
People took their dinners and _ picnicked 


on the floods, as if it were summer-time, 
and the man on the street, metaphorically 
speaking, - became his own boatman, and 
quickly developed muscle, of which Britain 
is ever proud. 

In times of general flood, Cornwall suffers 
tremendously, and the photos. which we 
reproduce on the two following pages, show 
the great extent to which the bursting rivers 
play havoc with property. A large part of 
the damage is traceable to the flooded and 
deserted mines, which are to be found in all 
parts of the country. At St. Ives, not only 
were houses destroyed (11) and people made 
temporarily homeless, but the streets were 














From a Photo. lent by) 


10.—HEREFORD STATION, NOVEMBER, 1894. 


{@. J. Symona, Esq. 
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HOUSE AT ST. 
From a Photo. by J. C. Burrow, Camborne. 






torn up, and gas-pipes and water-mains laid can do 
bare, at great expense to benevolent is when 
corporations in 
that district. In 





(11) and again in 
(14) we see these 
pipes in their un- 
accustomed naked- 
ness, and several 
people who desired 
to photo- 
graphed. And 
here I may add 
that it is not every 
town that likes to 
have its damages 
by flood photo- 
graphed and illus- 
trated to the 
public I had 
written to a West 
of England town 
for some excellent 
photographs of the 
94 floods in that 
district, and re 








be 
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ceived the following answer: “I 
beg to say that I should be glad 
to send you some flood views, but 
the idea was pretty general here at 
the time, that the publication of 
said views had been detrimental to 
the welfare of our city, and I was 
in bad odour in certain quarters 
in consequence.” A righteous and 
brave city, forsooth, and full of 
wisdom ! 

But let us return to the Corn- 
wall photographs, which are among 
the best of their kind ever taken, 
and can do pretty St. Ives little 
harm. Near Marazion a culvert 
burst, and upset a _ large loco- 
motive, as shown in (12). Luckily, 
the locomotive was attached to a 
goods train, or great damage would 
have been done to life. At St. 
Ives furniture floated about the 
streets, and swimming cattle buf- 
feted against the ruins of the 
houses. In one instance a house 
was completely washed down (13), 
and its place was taken by a rush- 
ing torrent, over which strong 
beards had to be placed for the 
use of the neighbouring house- 
holders. 

These photographs show but a 
tithe of the damage which floods 
when once they set to work. It 
lives are lost by hundreds and 





LOCOMOTIVE OVERTHROWN BY FLOOD NEAR MARAZION, CORNWALL. 
Prom a Photo, by J. C. Burrow, Camborne. 
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thousands, and whole cities are 
wrecked by what the newspapers 
call “incredible inundations” and 
“devastating deluges,” that things 
come to their worst. From early 
times these deluges have taken 
place, and, indeed, nearly every 
race of men on the globe has a 
tradition of a great deluge, such 
as the Noachian Flood of the 
Christian peoples. In 1642, to 
go no further back, the great 
Hoang-Ho swallowed up 300,000 
people at Kaifong, in China. Four 
years later, 110,000 Frieslanders 
were drowned in Holland; and in 
1824, the Neva overflowed at St. 
Petersburg with the loss of 10,000 
lives. A few years ago an 
enormous dam broke at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, and a volume of 
water, three miles long, a mile 
wide, and a hundred feet deep, 
burst upon the surrounding country 
into the valley below, destroying 
everything in its course for eighteen 
miles, and killing over 5,000 people. 

It may be interesting to note 
here that floods are of two kinds, 





caused by differences in the nature twine ; oe Ll ae 
of the countries through which 14.--A STREET AT ST. IVES TORN UP BY FLOODS. 


rivers flow. Rapidly flowing rivers, From @ Photo. by J. C. Burrow, Osmborne. 


with a rapid fall, rise quickly after heavy ing flood. On the other hand, rivers that 
rains, which cause a high but rapidly subsid- flow gently rise slowly, and never reach 
the height of 
torrential rivers, 
as they are called. 
Their floods, 
however, fall 
slowly, and linger 
on the land. For 
this reason, 
among others, 
the long and 
lower floods are 
the more in- 
jurious. 

River - floods, 
as people along 
the Thames 
know, are the 
product of rain- 
fall. They rarely 
result from a 
great down-pour 
at one time, but 
from a series of 


—_——~ — moderate _rain- 
13.--HOUSE AT ST. IVES WASHED DOWN BY FLOODS. c “ ree 
From a Photo. by J. C. Burrow, Camborne. storms, which 
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over the land and makes it nch 
and fruitful. The Thames floods, 
too, may be useful as fertilizers, but 
their chief effect is to dampen 
people’s cellars, drown cows, ob- 
struct the business man on his way 
to the station, raise hopes, often 
rudely thwarted, in the breast of 
the average Eton boy, and put 
pennies in the pockets of men with 
punts. 

Some floods are religiously in- 
clined, and go to church. As witness 
thereof, mark the accompanying 
reproduction (15), showing the floor 
of Milston Church, near Amesbury, 
in Wilts. The reflection of the 
choir-window in the water is beau- 
tiful, and the effect produced by this 
reflection in conjunction with the 
pews and the stone floor near the 
altar is curiously shown upon turn- 
ing the illustration upside down. 

The recent floods in the Thames 
have again drawn attention to that 
fickle stream. They were not so 
extensive or disastrous as those of 

- — 1894, but were quite heavy enough 
15. FLOODED FLOOR IN MILSTON CHURCH, NEAR AMESBURY. . 
From a Photo. lent by G. J. Symone, Beg. to cause anxiety and a supply of 
new stories. A Maidenhead auc- 
gradually fill the river channels. Conse-  tioneer, it is reported, held a sale of land, 
quently, when rain has been frequent, the and wielded his hammer from the top 
floods are looked for, and, when necessity of a tub in the midst of the floods. 
demands, provision is made against disastrous Purchasers punted to the sale, and money 
effects. Often, of 
course, the effect 
is beneficial. The 
Nile owes its sup- 
plies wholly to the 
copious rains of 
the countries 
wherein it rises, 
and during the 
flood a great por- 
tion of the Delta 
and of the Valley 
of Egypt is inun- 
dated. Yet the 
Egyptians could 
not do without 
their great river. 
It is the fertilizer 
of the country. 
The alluvium, or 
deposits of earth, 
sand, gravel, and 
decayed matter, 
with which it is —_— = —— — 
16.—BAKER DELIVERING RREAD AT MAIDENHEAD, FEBRUARY 10, 1897. 
charged, spreads From a@ Photo. by George Newnes, Limited. 
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along with water 








was so plentiful that all the land was sold, 
even though it rested at the bottom of the 


floods. At Windsor a jovial house-agent 


advertised a magnificent property as “ includ- 
ing in summer a beautiful lake at the bottom 
of the garden, and in winter a_ beautiful 
garden at the bottom of the lake.” At Clewer 
and Bray the poultry took to the trees, and 


at Eton, bacon 


17-—PUNTING FOR BEER AT MAIDENHEAD, FEBRUARY 10, 1897. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Limited. 


to the hubs. 
Many of the houses 
were deep in the 
water, and high 
fences here” and 
there peepedabove 
the surface. One 
of the public- 
houses was  sur- 
rounded by the 
flood, but this did 
not in the least in- 
terfere with trade. 
The populace 
made use of the 
punts provided free 
(but probably not 
for this purpose) 
bythe Corporation, 
and paddling up, 
jug in hand (17), 
received the bever- 
age with out- 
stretched hands. 
In another place 
men were to be seen walking along in rubber 
suits, with the water almost waist-high. Ladies 
were making calls in boats, and on Sunday 
the religious section of the population punted 
to the church door, and punted home again. 
The postman delivered his letters from a 
cart by means of a long stick (18), which he 
held at arm’s length to the maid. 








and eggs were i 
delivered through 
the bedroom win- 
dows by means 
of ladders. At 
Maidenhead the 
baker tossed his 
bread from the 
vehicle into the 
housemaid’s arms, 
not being able to 
get out of his 
cart (16). 

The scenes at 
Maidenhead were, 
in fact, typical 
flood-scenes. The 
long country lanes 
near the river were 
sheets of water, 
through which the 
tradesman’s van 
and my lady’s 
carriage swished 

Vol. xiii.--57. 








18.—POSTMAN DELIVERING LETTERS AT MAIDENHEAD, FEBRUARY 10, 1897. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Limited. 














“ The Parisian.” 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL 


MIN the regiment he was cer- 
* | tainly not a favourite with 
the officers; but he always 
%| managed to get along very well 
| with his fellow-soldiers, for he 

33 was so lively and had such a 
fund of ready wit. He had scarcely had any 
education, as he was apprenticed at a very 
early age, but he had read a great deal, every- 
thing in fact that he had been able to get 
hold of: novels, newspapers, books of travel 
and adventure, all kinds and .sorts of litera- 
ture ; and as he had an excellent memory he 
was certainly capital company. 

Then, too, he could sing fairly well, he 
recited like a born actor, and he was always 
up to the most irresistible nonsense, so that 
he was the very life and soul of the regiment. 
He had been nicknamed by his fellow- 
soldiers, on account of his liveliness and wit, 
“the Parisian,” and no one ever thought of 
calling him by any other name. As far as 
discipline was concerned he was a very 
second-rate sort of soldier, for nothing had 
ever been able to persuade him that he 
owed implicit and passive obedience to 
the officers, of no matter what rank they 
might be. 

On the other 
hand, he kept 
his uniform and 
his arms in the 
most immaculate 
state of cleanli- 
ness, he was a 
first - class _ shot, 
and could march 
any distance. 
When it was 
announced in his 
regiment that 
volunteers were 
wanted for Ton- 
quin, he enrolled 
himself without a 
moment's _hesita- 
tion, for, as he 
said, he had 
always wanted 
to have a_ look 
round in other 
countries. On 
board the Mytho, 
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p’ ARGENAY. 


By Atys HALLARD. 


transported the troops, he very soon made 
himself quite at home. 

In the first place, he managed to get 
himself employed down in the kitchen, and 
in a very short time was quite the favourite 
of the head cook. 

Then, when he was off duty, he would 
install himself comfortably in the forecastle, 
and whilst smoking cigarettes—-made with 
tobacco contributed by the sailors—he would 
entertain his audience by reciting monologues 
and by imitating the Parisian street-cries of 
the various hawkers. 

He was wonderfully clever, too, at 
imitating people and animals, and he had 
baptized everything and everyone on board 
with the drollest of names of his own 
invention, so that even the officer leaning 
over the bridge during the watch would often 
roar with laughter at the absurd nonsense 
going on down below. 


For six months “ the Parisian ” had been 
incorporated in one of the companies of a 
marching regiment, and there had been some 
hard fighting several times, but so far, as 
he himself said, “he had kept his skin whole,” 








the vessel which 























“THE PARISIAN.” 


and, what was more extraordinary, he had 
escaped all fevers and illness of every kind. 
He was just as lively as when in France, and 
many a time his gaiety had put new courage 
into some of the younger soldiers. 

His superiors appreciated his bravery and 
sangfroid when under fire, and the happy 
way he had of making the best of all kinds 
of privations and fatigue. 

“He’s a fine soldier,” remarked his lieu- 
tenant one day to the captain ; but the latter, 
who had noticed his tendency to insubordi- 
nation, answered :-—— 

“Yes, a fine soldier during the campaign, 


but a bad one in the barracks. A head- 
strong fellow to deal with.” 
A little later on a detachment of the 


regiment was told off to occupy an isolated 
part of observa- 
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he always kept: them entertained with his 
jokes and nonsense, neither the men nor 
the sub-officer in command had ever made 
any difficulty about this. As it happened, 
though, on the afternoon in question, Sergeant 
Butin was in a very bad humour, for he had 
that morning been called over the coals 
himself by his superior officer. 

On seeing “ the Parisian,” therefore, seated 
on the ground making a cigarette, he called 
out to him roughly to take his place and 
work as the others were doing. 

“Oh, they'll get through it without me,” 
he urged. 

“Take your place,” 
roughly. 

“ But, sergeant, I assure you my trade is 
in metal work, and I don’t know how to go 

about turning the soil 


said the sergeant, 











tion near the = over.” 

banks of the The sergeant was 
Song-Cau. For furious, and, seizing 
some time the the soldier by his arm, 
country round thundered out :— 
had appeared “Enough of your 


quite calm and 
peaceful, and 
as the guards 
were on duty as 
sentinels, the 
soldiers had, for 
the time being, 
neither fatigue 
nor _ privations 
to endure. 

In order that 
their inaction 
should not have 
a demoralizing 
effect on the 
men, the officer 
in command 
saw fit to occupy 
them in various 
ways, such as 
digging tren- vt 
ches, collecting 
fagots, and all 
kinds of details 
connected with 
their temporary 
encampment. One afternoon, a section of 
the troop was engaged in clearing out .the 
quarters, under the direction of Sergeant 
Butin. 

“The Parisian” had never been able to 
reconcile himself to handling the pick-axe, 
and generally he passed his time in looking 
on whilst his comrades did the work, and as 
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foolery, and you can 
take a day’s 
prison for a 
change.” 
With one 
bound “the 
: Parisian” was 
{ on his feet and 
' had shaken him- 
self free from 
the sergeant. 
He was livid 
with indigna- 
tion, and there 
was no sign of 
joking about him 
now. He stepped 


up close to the 
sub - officer and, 
looking him 


straight in the 
face, said simply, 
CA po but in a hoarse voice : 

“ Never lay your finger 
on me again, or—look 
out for yourself !” 

The sergeant, exasperated, laid hold of 
him again, shouting :— 

“To prison with you, and we'll see-—— 

He-did not finish his sentence, for “ the 
Parisian” raised his hand and dealt him a 
blow on his cheek, and whilst the sergeant 
stood there as though rooted to the spot, 
wild with rage and stuttering out threats of 
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vengeance, the soldier, without even throwing 
away his cigarette, moved away slowly 
towards his comrades, murmuring, in a low 
voice : 

“T knew it would come to that sooner or 
later.” 


“The Parisian” was imprisoned while 
waiting his trial by court-martial. The 
captain on hearing of what serious mis- 
demeanour he had been guilty judged it 
necessary to make an example of him, and so 
he was sentenced to await in prison the day 
of his trial at Hanoi. 

He made the best of his situation, and 
when he answered the questions which were 
put to him by the officer who had been 
appointed to make the preliminary inquiries 
about the affair, he appeared to be quite 
resigned to whatever fate might be awaiting 
him. 

It happened to be the lieutenant in 
command of the section to which “the 
Parisian” belonged, and although he was 
sorry in his heart for the culprit, the officer 
knew that military discipline had to be main 
tained, particularly during a campaign. 

One night, towards ten o'clock, firing was 
heard in the distance, and almost at the same 
moment the sentinels gave the alarm to the 
little troop. Then, all at once, a fierce, 
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deafening volley of firing was heard, and 
fearful shouts and yelling seemed to come 
from all sides at once. 

In a few seconds every man of the little 
company was on foot, and, with his gun 
placed in the gap of the bamboo palings, 
was firing recklessly on the enemy who had 
surrounded the fort. At the very first shot 
“the Parisian,” knowing that under present 
circumstances no one would trouble about 
him, escaped from his prison, rushed fora 
gun and cartridges, and, mounting the slope, 
began to fire with all his energy. 

His lieutenant, in passing by, recognised 
him, and said :— 

“That’s right, my good fellow. 
wounded, and I'll answer for your 
affair.” 

““T’m sure to, lieutenant,” answered the 
trooper, smiling bitterly, and then without 
troubling himself about the balls which fell 
around him thick and fast, “the Parisian ” 
continued shooting. It was very evident 
that his one desire was to meet his death 
there rather than to be shot dead by his 
comrades by order of the court-martial. 

After an hour’s desperate firing, the 
assailants, numerous though they were, gave 
up their attempt to take the post, and beat a 
retreat in all directions. The captain, wishing 
to teach them a lesson, went out in pursuit of 


Get 
other 
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“THE PARISIAN.” 


them with part of his troop, and following 
them up across the rice-fields caused them a 
considerable loss of men. 

Then, on seeing that he was himself some 
500 yards outside the fort, and fearing to 
have his retreat cut off, he gave the order 
to return. On arriving within their own 
fortifications, and after having the gate 
closed securely, he kept his men in their 
ranks. 

“Sergeant Butin,” he said, “call over the 
names.” 

The sergeant did not appear in answer to 


his chief's command, and a shudder of 
horror ran 
through the 


little troop. If 
he were still out 
on the plain! 

The 
enemy never 
had mercy, 
and prisoners 
and wounded 
would have to 
endure a long 
and cruel mar- 


tyrdom before 
death released 
them. ... The 
soldiers dis- 
banded, and 
search was 
made every- 
where _ within 
the camp, and 
then a little 
band of men 
went round 
outside the 


fortifications. 

It was all in 
vain. Sergeant Butin had not returned with 
the others, and soldiers and officers all 
hoped that, at any rate, he had been killed 
outright, shot through the heart by a ball. 

“Poor fellow!” they said to each other 
as they were moving towards their quarters 
for the night. 


Just at this moment a loud shout was 
heard outside. 

The sentinel raised his gun, and called 
out: “ Out vive?” 

“Open the gate!’ 
someone gasping for breath. 
quick! It is Sergeant Butin !” 


replied the voice of 


* Quick 
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The soldiers rushed to the gate, and flung 
it wide open; and then, dark though the 
night was, they could distinguish the form of 
a man almost bent double, carrying on his 
back a soldier, on whose sleeves the gold 
lace glittered. 

No sooner had he passed through the gate 
than hé staggered and fell. The soldiers 
crowded round, and by the flickering light of 
a lantern they recognised “the Parisian.” 
He was deadly pale and covered with blood ; 
one hand was pressed tightly to his side, and 
with the other he still grasped the sergeant’s 
arm. 





’ 


exclaimed the captain, on recog- 
“Who let you out of your 


“You!” 
nising him. 
prison ?” 

“T let myself out, captain,” answered “the 
Parisian,” in a weak, broken voice. “I 
should have gone back when the shooting 
was over. I found the sergeant out there on 
the plain—he was wounded in the leg—and 
I wanted to get him back. I’ve managed it 
—but—I’ve got a bullet in my side. I don’t 
think I shall go—to Hanoi—captain. It’s 
better, though—than —having—twelve French 
bullets through my skin. ‘There—good-bye 

all of you———” and with these words he 
expired, 








AISPRINTS and the eccen- 
tricities of translators and 
artists have turned many 


editions of the Holy Bible 
into valuable and _ interesting 
curiosities. The first example 
reproduced shows us at a glance how the 








Curious Bibles. 


the third chapter of Genesis commences in 
this startling manner: “ Now the servant 
more subtill than beast of the 


was any 
field,” etc. Of course, it should be “ser- 
pent.” 


It is strange enough that such errors should 
creep into a work which receives more care 


in being set in type and going 





The parable of the vinegar, 


S. I, 


through the press than any other 
volume. But the greatest care, 
even when enhanced by the fear of 





with the elders, 


chief priefts and the {cribes came upon him, 


2 And fpake unto him, faying, Tell us, 


punishment, has not been sufficient 
to prevent misprints which abso- 
lutely reverse the meaning of the 
most important texts. 

The passage that gives the “ More 












By what authority doeft thou thele things ? 

or who is he that gave thee this authority? 
3 And he anfwered and faid unto them, 

I will alfo ask you one thing; and anfwer 


Sea” Bible its name is next repro- 
duced. ‘This is an instance of the 
omission of the negative (in Rev. xxi., 
1). The “Judas” Bible contains a 








me. 


THE “ VINEGAR” BIBLE. 

famous “ Vinegar” Bible got its name. 
“The Parable of the Vinegar” appears, 
instead of the “ Parable of the Vineyard,” 
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THE “SERVANT” BIBLE, 





in the page-heading to Luke 
xx. This is an Oxford 
edition of the authorized 
version, published by J. 
Baskett in 1717. The book 
was produced in costly and 
gorgeous style, but was so 
carelessly printed that it came 
to be known as “a Baskett- 
full of errors.” 

The “Servant” Bible comes 
next; it was published in 1640. 
Observe that the first verse of 





very strange typographical error— 
none other than the substitution of 
name of the betrayer for that of 





CHAP. XX1, 
8 A new heaven and 4 ntw earth, 10 The bra. 
‘won Forfalen with 4 fall di fer iption thereof. 
ince Oe lee patton neg 
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res Fh of tarth bring thur 
a new heaven, and a new carth : 

for the firft heaven, and the firit earth were 
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iy city,vew Joru 
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g. And! beard a grcat voyce out of heaven, | 





THE “‘ MORE SEA” BIBLE. 


the Saviour: “Then commeth /vdas with 
them unto a place called Gethsemane, 
and saith unto the disciples, ‘Sit yee here, 
while I goe and pray yonder.’” 


RD A 





THE “JUDAS” BIBLE 
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tains other scenes from the 
Metamorphoses. It is perfectly 
inconceivable how such utterly 
inappropriate illustrations should 
have been allowed a place in an 
edition of the Bible. It is well 
known, however, that two or 
three centuries ago the difficulties 
of reproducing pictures of any 
kind in books were so great, that 
one block was made to do duty, 
not only in several works of 
wholly diverse kind, but was 
even used over and over again in 
the same book. 

Perhaps the rarest of all the 
curious Bibles is the famous 
“ Bugge” Bible, an edition of 
Matthew’s Bible, published in 
EE 1551. In this we read, at Psalms 
THE PAGAN BIBLE, : . 

xci., 5, “So that thou shalt not 

The “Wicked” Bible, published in 1631, mede to be afrayed for anye bugges by 
was so called from the omission of the nyghte.” Coverdale’s and Taverner’s Bibles 
important little ward “not” in 
the rendering of the Seventh 











Commandment ; and that the . 
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of tale. Gaank tenn” whisk-con $n 7 Then theeyes of them bothe were ope- meric, bur 
« I ’ . 


hey foght noe 

A : ed,& they 8 hat the re naked, ‘"* ‘8 
render almost impossible such —— knewet bases » to God for re. 
enormities as the above. 


and they fewed figtre leaues together, and medie 
”» 

Published in London in 1572, pores ee ge yar po f 
the “ Pagan” Bible is a real 8 qAlterwarde they hear tne voyee © 
curiosity, containing as it does, at 6-18 E 
St. John, Ist Epistle, chap. hs a THE “‘ BREECHES ” BIBLE, 
wood-cut of Mount Olympus and 
the Gods—Leda and Swan; Daphne and have the same word, equivalent to the 
Apollo. ‘This extraordinary Bible also con- modern “bogie,” whom the children dread. 

A perfect copy of the 








“ Bugge” Bible recently 


U He fhall couer the bnder bps ttn fetched £60; whilst an 


admittedly imperfect ) 
Ges,that thou maptte be fate Dnder hig | admittec vaste Sabet 
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article. 
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fo2 the arrow that fipeth bp Dap. Protestant exiles at Geneva, 


3  Forthepeltilencethat crepethinthe | week ving een. tn eke 
parcknefle,n02 for thefichnelfe that bes | “Breeches” Bible, Gen. iii., 


7, reads: “And they sewed 


Rropeth i the noone Dave, | fig tre leaves together, and 


ae ae THE “BUGGE” BIBLE, made them selves dreeches,” 

















Wycliffe, however, had used the 
word before, but Coverdale 
had rendered “apurns ”—as 
he spells it. 

The Great “ He” Bible re- 


ceived its name from the 
passage next reproduced — in 
facsimile, “. . . . He mea- 


sured five measures of barley, 
and laide it on her: and Ze 
went into the citie,” Ruth iii., 
15. Of course, it should be 
“she,” since Ruth is meant. 
This Bible was Barker’s folio 
authorized version, published 
in 1611. The printer corrected 
his error in a second edition, 
which is known as the Great 
“She ” Bible. 

A Bible which is now ex- 
tremely scarce, and which is 


THE Great “ 
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Another fimilitude pu 
byngedome of heauen 





increasing yearly in value, 
is the “Treacle” Bible, 
dated 1575. “ There is 
no more balm at Gilead ” 
(Jeremiah viii.) is a phrase 
we have all read or heard ; 
but in this Bible it is ren- 
dered, “ There is no more 
treacle at Galaad.” When 
the horrified ecclesiastical 
authorities beheld these 
vagaries of printer and 
translator, they imme- 
diately suppressed the sale 
of the Bible containing 
the solecism, and gathered 
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the forth bnto themfapinge: The 
like buto a man which fowed good 


{eed wi bis feild. But tohyple men Mept, there came bis fo,and 
fowed tares amonge the wheate,and went bys wape. and 


THE “* WOODEN-LEG” BIBLE. 





THE “TREACLE” BIBLE. 












in, so far as was possible, all 
copies that had actually been 
circulated. These they care- 
fully destroyed, and hence it is 
that the comparatively few 
copies that escaped have be- 
come so valuable in the eyes of 
collectors and curiosity-seekers. 
We have next reproduced 
the illustration which gave the 
“ Wooden-Leg” Bible its pecu- 
liar name. In this picture we 
see the Enemy of Man sowing 
tares among the wheat (accord- 
ing to the parable), but for some 
inexplicable reason, Satan is 
represented with a wooden leg ! 
That he should have a tail 
is, of course, more or less in 
accordance with tradition. 
























The Total Eclipse of 1896. 


By Srr ROBERT BALL. 


OR many a long day astro- 
nomers had looked forward 
with special interest to that 
total eclipse of the sun which 
was to happen in the autumn 
of 1896. ‘This was the case, 
even though from some points of view it was 
not a particularly favourable phenomenon of 
the kind. The duration of totality—the only 
phase, he it observed, which is of much 
importance for the advancement of science— 
was, in this case, but a short one. At no 
spot on the earth could it last longer than 
two minutes and a half. This is a briefer 
interval than has not unfrequently been 
available in some other eclipses. Those 
moments, so precious to astronomers, have 
occasionally mounted up to a period more 
than double as long. 

In estimating the value of an eclipse there 
are, however, other important points which 
have to be considered besides that of the 
length of time during which the moon wholly 
cuts off the direct sunlight. The localities 
to which a total eclipse best displays its 
beauties are often very difficult to reach, 
even # they be not entirely inaccessible. 
An eclipse can be of but little service to 
astronomers where the line along which its 
earthly shadow courses happens to lie across 
the broad ocean, through the middle of the 
Sahara, or amid the mighty solitudes of the 
Antarctic Continent. But if the track of 
the eclipse crosses accessible regions, an 
attempt to reach some of them will assuredly 
be made. The energy of astronomers is 
such, that they are not unwilling to make 
even a very long journey in pursuit of 
the shadow they want. They will go to 
Spain or to Egypt, to California or to 
Japan. Such a chance will attract them to 
the glorious tropics of Ceylon, or to the 
dreary latitudes of Kerguelen Land. But 
the great merit of this particular total eclipse 
lay in the fact that it offered good sites for 
observation much nearer home. Granting 
only the necessary weather conditions, it 
could be seen in Western Europe. 

The eclipse track across continent and 
ocean formed a belt nearly one hundred 
miles wide. From its origin in the North 
Sea it entered Norway at Bodo, swept over 
Vol. xiii.~-58. 





the mountains and snowfields of the interior, 
and quitted Scandinavia again at Vadsoe on 
the eastern coast. There the eclipse shadow 
was calculated to take to the sea again, and 
after traversing a waste of Arctic waters, was 
to arrive at Nova Zembla, cross that dreary 
country, and speed for thousands of miles to 
the east. It thus appeared that the possible 
places of observation at our end of the line 
of shadow were reduced to three. There was 
Bodo on this side of Norway, there was Vadsde 
on the other side, and there was the western 
coast of Nova Zembla. As far as the last- 
mentioned country is concerned, the question 
was soon settled. Nova Zembla is un- 
inhabited, and the distance of this in- 
hospitable region is so great, that it did 
not seem suitable for an expedition on a 
large scale. Sir G. Baden Powell had, 
however, the enterprise to make a voyage 
thither in his yacht Ofarta, accompanied 
by Mr. E. J. Stone, the Radcliffe observer at 
Oxford, and Mr. Shackleton. I had also 
the honour of receiving an invitation to 
accompany this expedition. My arrange- 
ments were, however, already made to go to 
Vadsoée, in Norway, so that I was compelled 
to forego this very tempting opportunity of 
seeing a remote region I should much have 
liked to visit. It is gratifying tu know that 
Sir G. Baden Powell’s zeal in the cause 
of science was amply rewarded. The 
astronomers of his party had a splendid 
view of the great phenomenon, and secured 
most valuable photographs. As the world 
knows, Sir G. Baden Powell made his return 
trip further memorable by his opportune 
meeting with Nansen as that intrepid 
explorer was making his return to civilization. 

The astronomical conditions of the eclipse 
were not quite so favourable at either of the 
two Norway stations as they were at Nova 
Zembla. At Bodo, the sun had at the time 
of totality an altitude somewhat less than 
8deg., and the totality did not last for more 
than one minute and thirty-one seconds. At 
Vadsoée the conditions were certainly better 
than at Bodo, for the altitude of the sun was 
about 15deg., and the duration of the dark- 
ness was one minute and forty-six seconds. 
At Nova Zembla, however, the altitude was 
still higher, namely, 22deg., while the duration 
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was almost exactly two minutes. It should, 
perhaps, be explained that the greater the 
altitude of the sun at the time of an eclipse 
the better is the prospect for observers. 
They have then more chance of escaping 
the clouds and mists which so often hang 
round the horizon. In this respect Bodo 
is not so advantageous as the other 
Norwegian site. Influenced by this con- 
sideration, VadsGe was finally chosen as the 
station to be occupied by the Government 
observing party. As the weather actually 
turned out, our choice was certainly an unfor- 
tunate one. Had we only been content with 
going so far as Bodé, we should have fared 
well ; as it was, we illustrated the unhappiness 
of going farther and faring worse. 

Thus it happened that the Government 
Eclipse Expedition of August, 1896, decided 
to take up positions on the east coast of 
Norway. Of that expedition there were two 
branches, one under Dr. A. A. Common, 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and the other under Professor Norman 
Lockyer. It was with Dr. Common’s party 
that I became associated as_ unofficial 
member. With the view of having a better 
chance of clear skies over some at least of 
the observers’ heads, it seemed prudent to 
sub-divide the expedition ; 
it was, therefore, arranged 
that the two _ branches 
of the Government party 
should proceed to stations 
which were separated by 
a considerable _ interval. 
Professor Lockyer took up 
his position on the south 
side of the Varanger Fjord, 
while Dr. Common was on 
the north, the distance 
between the two places 
being about thirteen miles. 

A remarkable arrange- 
ment was made for the 
transport of Dr. Com- 
mon’s party to its site of 
observation. Messrs. Gaze, 
of tourist renown, made 
a proposal to convey the 
astronomers and their in- 
struments to their desti- 
nation, to keep the ship there for the 
necessary time, and to bring them back again. 
Their offer was accepted, and accordingly the 
enterprising firm, in preparation for this 
novel tourist trip, chartered the Worse Xing, a 
steamer of 3,000 tons, belonging to Messrs. 
Pirrie, of Newcastle. This capacious vessel 
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afforded accommodation for about 160 
passengers. Among those who engaged 
berths were a large number of members of 
the British Astronomical Association, accom- 
panied by their President, Mr. Maunder, 
of Greenwich Observatory, and their ex- 
President, Dr. Downing, Superintendent of 
the “ Nautical Almanac.” ‘The astronomers 
present also included Dr. Isaac Robers, 
F.R.S., Mr. N. Green, and other well-known 
observers ; several artists were of the party, 
as well as many photographers. ‘They were 
glad to avail themselves of the rare oppor- 
tunity of visiting parts of Norway to which 
access is very unfrequent—not to mention 
the splendid phenomenon which was the 
primary object of the trip, and which all had 
hopes of witnessing. 

With a full ship we left Tilbury on 
July 25th, and reached Stavanger after a 
moderately good crossing of that North Sea 
which often has such terrors for those who 
dread the waves. We called at one or two 
other places on our way up the coast to the 
North. Especially did we visit Bodé, looking 
with much interest on a town which not only 
lay within the Arctic circle, but which had 
been the subject of much discussion as a 
possible eclipse station. We found the 


THE “‘ NORSE KING. ” (Miss Bacon. 


inhabitants of Bod6 fully alive to the dis- 
tinction the heavenly bodies were about to 
confer on their town, for was it not the place 
where the mighty shadow was first to touch 
land, and thence to run its swift and silent 


course half-way round the earth? The 
Norwegians looked forward to the great 














spectacle with much interest, and had made 
certain arrangements for its observation. 

As the Morse Xing proceeded on her 
course towards the North Cape, the 
gradual lengthening of the day and the 
gradual banishment of the night was an 
experience of much interest to many of 
us. The desolate coast-line, broken by 


mountains of remarkable grandeur, the extra- 
ordinary cloud effects, the presence of great 
ice-sheets, from whence glaciers descended 
nearly tothe sea level; the numerous eider 
ducks and other birds, with which we were 
unfamiliar at home, clearly showed _ how 
advancing through the 


rapidly we were 
Northern lati- 
tudes. We stop- 
ped a few hours 
to enjoy a de- 
lightful drive in 
the neighbour- 
hood of Harstad, 
in the Lofoden 
Islands, where 
the verdure and 
beauty of the 
scenery were 
rather suggestive 
of Devonshire 
than of the Arctic 
regions. With 
this exception we 
made but little 
delay, and on we 
pushed to the 
North Cape. This 
we rounded with- 
out tarrying to go 
on shore, salut- 
ing as we passed 
a party who we 
saw on the sum- 
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voyage would have had to be taken through 


the open sea outside the islands. We found 
it delightful to loiter on the spacious decks 
by day or by night, hour after hour, in the 
most delicious weather, while, under skilful 
guidance, the vessel traversed the ever- 
winding sounds and fjords, disclosing at 
each turn some fresh beauty in the scene. 
After the North Cape was passed, we took 
an easterly course, and on the night of 
Sunday, 2nd of August, at the end of a 
beautiful voyage, we reached Vadsoe, in the 
Varanger Fjord. It was midnight when the 
rattle of the chains, as the anchor was let go 
at the bow of the Vorse Xing, showed that 
we had reached 
the station which 
was to be our 
abode fora week. 
Midnight 
though it was, 
some energetic 
members of the 
British Astro- 
nomical Associa- 
tion hailed a boat 
and rowed to the 
island, which 
forms the south 
boundary of the 
Vadsoe Harbour. 
A rapid survey 
was sufficient to 
show them that 
this place offered 
an excellent 
station for the 
numerous _ party 
of fifty or more 
observers who 
had brought in- 
struments of the 


mit of the cliff, SIR ROBERT BALL ON THE DECK OF THE “‘ NORSE KING.” m ost varied 
where it would From a Photo. by Miss Bacon: kinds for the 
appear that a solution of al- 


restaurant had been provided’ for the benefit 
of those who attain the most northerly point 
of Europe. We were a day or two late for the 
famous spectacle of the midnight sun. At 
the time we were in those latitudes the sun 
set in the sea, only to rise again immediately 
afterwards. Of course, we enjoyed the 
delightful novelty of continuous daylight for 
the whole twenty-four hours ; and a precious 
boon this is to those who are responsible for 
the navigation of a great ship in these 
regions, where the course lies often through 
narrow and tortuous channels. Were it not 
for the incessant daylight, a great part of our 





most every problem that a total eclipse can 
offer. It was decided that the transfer of 
their instruments from the ship to the shore 
should be commenced in the morning. 

The first visitor to the orse Xing was 
naturally the Custom House officer, who 
came on board almost as soon as the 
screw had ceased to turn. In_ excellent 
English he assured us that he was aware 
of the purpose for which we had come, 
and that he had received instructions to 


place no impediment whatever in our way. 
He at once accepted our assurance that the 
scores of boxes and cases we were about to 
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land were not cunningly devised vehicles 
for flooding Finmarken with contraband 
goods. He told us we should have no 
trouble from his department, and he 
kept his word. Indeed, we may say 
that from first to last these authorities 
rendered us every convenience and 
facility. ‘The Norwegian Customs safe- 
guarded their own interests by keeping 
an officer of theirs as a passenger on our 
ship during her sojourn in Norwegian 
waters. We knew nothing of his pre- 
sence, except that he was always ready 
for a little social chat, or to help us with 
information of other kindly service. We 
parted from our Customs officer, as we 
left the Norwegian coast, on the best of 
terms. 

Early on Monday morning, Dr. 
Common and I called on Governor 
Prebenson, who resides at Vadsoe, 
being the most central position in the ex 
tensive territory of Finmarken, over which 
his rule extends. He at once offered 
us every facility: he pointed out the 
moor which ascends northwards from the 
little town, and gave us liberty to choose 
on it whatever site we liked. On this, 
as on subsequent occasions, he and his family 


as 


showed us gracious hospitality, the recollection 
of which we shall cherish as among the most 
pleasant incidents of our trip to the Arctic 
regions. It was naturally very interesting for 
us to hear how daily life was conducted 
under conditions so very different from those 
which prevail in our latitudes. A summer of 
continuous daylight we saw and experienced, 
asked about winter. What, for 


and so we 
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example, was Christmas Day like at Vadsoe ? 
Our hosts explained that if the weather was 
good on Christmas Day, it would be possible 
for one sitting at the window to read a book 
by daylight for about twenty minutes at noon, 
but that reading without artificial light would 
be impossible at any other period of the 
twenty-four hours. I may remark that, in reply 
to a similar question at Bodo, the residents 
had assured us with some pride that in their 
excellent climate only one 
day had been experienced 
within the last five years 
when artificial light was ab- 
solutely necessary at noon. 
The denizens of foggy Lon- 
don may, in some moments 
of unusual depression, be 
induced to envy the 
climate of Arctic Bodo. 
Any attempt at con- 
dolence with the inhabi- 
tants of these regions 
on the supposed un- 
happiness of an Arctic 
winter would seem quite 
misplaced. They have joys 
that we cannot experience. 
The children as well 
as their parents have 
many happy hours on 
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those marvellous snow-shoes the “ ski,” the 
capabilities of which were taught us by 
Nansen’s voyage across Greenland. Each 
lady and each gentleman has also her or his 
private reindeer sleigh, and thirty miles is not 
by any means an unusual day’s journey by 
this delightful mode of locomotion. One of 
the admitted drawbacks to winter in Arctic 
Norway is the tediousness of a journey by 
sea from one part of the country to another. 
In that season navigation is so much 
obstructed by the barely intermitted darkness, 
that a journey of eighteen days is necessary 
when the Governor of Finmarken travels 
from his official residence at Vadsde to the 
seat of Government at Christiania. 

In the course of our walk to survey the wide 
expanse of country from which the choice of 
an observing station might be made, Dr. 
Common and I visited the camp where our 
old friend, Dr. Copeland, the Royal 
Astronomer of Scotland, had already taken 
up his position. There we found that 
a mighty tube, goft. long, was being reared 
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to the heavens. There was no occasion to 
monnt this like the ordinary equatorial 
telescope, which can be directed round to 
any part of the sky. It was, of course, 
only proposed to use it during the 106 
seconds while the total eclipse lasted. It 
was therefore sufficient to point the telescope 
and fix it permanently, directed towards 
the exact place which the sun would occupy 
during those critical seconds. The necessary 
motion was given to the plate instead of to 
the tube. With this tremendous instrument 
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Dr. Copeland proposed to take  corre- 
spondingly great photographs on square 
plates which were 18in. on each side. In 
such pictures the eclipsed sun. would lie 
behind the black spot qin. in diameter, at 
the centre of the plate which represented 
the moon. This would give ample room all 
round for the faint outlying parts of the 
corona. 

It would appear that among the winter 
diversions of Vadsoe is the sport of toboggan- 
ing, and the wooden erection which forms 
the commencement of the slide is a con- 
spicuous object on the moor. It was imme- 
diately to the east of this structure, a little 
more than a mile distant from the pier, that 
Dr. Common decided to plant the observatory 
of the Government eclipse party. A few hours 
of energetic work sufficed to transport the 
various boxes of instruments to the camp, 
and then the work of erection was at once 
commenced. ‘There were many hands to 
help, and there was much to be done. The 
bushes had to be cleared away, the ground 
had to be fenced in, 
stones had to be col- 
lected for the founda- 
tions, and the wooden 
huts had to be reared. 
The cases had then to 
be opened. Great instru- 
ments of much delicacy 
had to be lifted out, 
put together, and ad- 
justed, and a_ photo- 
graphic room had to be 
prepared. Provision had 
to be made for pro- 
tecting the instruments 
from rain, but the tra- 
ditional honesty and 
good behaviour of the 
Norwegians rendered it 
a little more than a 
matter of form to ob- 
serve any other precau- 
tions. Although there 
was plenty of assistance, yet the whole 
period of six days was not found a moment 
too long for bringing to completion all 
the necessary arrangements. This will be 
admitted when we learn that, on this 
occasion, Dr. Common for the first time 
employed in eclipse work the new and beauti- 
ful instrument known as the Coelostat, by 
which the effect of the apparent movement 
of the heavens is neutralized in a very 
ingenious manner. 

The party of the 
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Association encamped on the island had 
been equally busy, and a visit to their 
camp presented a remarkable scene. The 
numerous observing parties had so organized 
themselves as to be able to utilize to the 
utmost the fleeting eclipse moments. The 
precious 106 seconds were carefully sub- 
divided for the distinct operations by the 
different observers. An electric wire ran 
round the several observing stations by which 
the lapse of the seconds was to be so 
signalled that each observation should be 
made at the intended moment. ‘The experi- 
ence thus obtained will be most useful to the 
members of the Astronomical Association in 
their expedition to India to observe the great 
eclipse next January. 

One afternoon I crossed with Dr. Downing 
and the Bishop of Brechin to the other side 
of the fjord, in response to a very hospitable 
invitation given by Captain King Hall, R.N., 
commanding H.M.S. Vo/age, of the Training 
Squadron. It was on board this ship that 
Professor Lockyer was sojourning while his 
preparations for the great event were being 
made on an adjacent island. Never before 
was so singular an organization called into 
existence for the observation of a celestial 
phenomenon. The experienced eclipse 
observer had carefully selected from among 
the ship’s company those who showed suff- 
cient aptitude for the various branches of 
observation that he desired to carry out. 
For instance, it is much to be wished that 
drawings of the corona should be made by 
those who have the faculty for accurate 
sketching. In this case it was not proposed 
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to use telescopes or any other optical aid. 
To excel in this particular feat of draughts- 
manship some special gifts would, however, 
be clearly necessary. An unfamiliar object 
of some complexity has to be sketched in 
a period but little longer than a minute and 
a half. Professor Lockyer selected the men 
who were to form his drawing staff in the 
following very effective manner. Having 
provided those who were to be tested with 
drawing materials, he showed a picture of 
the corona on a screen with the help of a 
limelight lantern. The candidates were then 
allowed 106 seconds for the sketch. From 
those who made the best attempt, he formed 
a drawing corps of about twenty, any one of 
whom might beyrelied on to give a fair 
picture of the corona as it appeared to the 
unaided eye. 

It was only to be expected that the work 
to be undertaken by Professor Lockyer should 
contain as a special feature the photographic 
representation of the solar surroundings, by 
the prismatic camera with which he had 
already obtained such beautiful results in 
previous eclipses. With the help of Dr. W. 
Lockyer and Mr. Fowler, as expert astrono- 
mers, and with the aid of many members of 
the ship's company, he had arranged that a 
large number of photographs of varying 
lengths of exposure should be obtained. 
One of the “ eclipse drills,” in which Mr. 
Fowler exposed fifty plates within a period of 
106 seconds, was specially interesting ; one 
marine stood by to hand the frames con- 
taining the plates to the observer, while 
another received them. A bluejacket made 
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the exposures, acting under the direction 
of one of the officers, who was charged with 
the important duty of timekeeper. But this 
was only one of several different lines of 
observation. Professor Lockyer’s staff was 
sub-divided into many different parties, and 
of those serving on H.M.S. Vo/age, more 
than seventy, including Captain King Hall 
himself; were told off for particular duties on 
the eclipse morning. 

As the last day of preparation drew 
close all had been got into readiness, 


toa 
and 


. 
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everything depended on what the weather 
might be like on the early Sunday morning 
of August 9th, 1896. I do not think anyone 
had much sleep the previous night. Several 
other ships were arriving, until the little port 
of Vadsde was crowded as it had never been 
crowded before. There was the Kong Harald 
with a large party, among whom was Professor 
Rambaut, the Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Other ships “bore to the same point many 
other astronomers, including Professor A. S. 
Herschel and Mr. A. Berry, of King’s College, 
Cambridge. About 2 a.m. I went ashore 
with some other members of Dr. Common’s 
party. We found the town of Vadsoe, noted 
under ordinary circumstances only as an 
emporium of dried fish and cod-liver oil, was 
on this occasion in a state of scientific 
excitement. The population, including the 
Fins and the Lapps, clad in their quaint and 
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brightly coloured costumes, were wending 
their way to the moor at the back of Vadsdée, 
from the many little eminences on which an 
excellent view of the eclipse might be 
expected. A number of bluejackets from 
the British men-of-war had been placed at 
the disposal of Dr. Common. They were 
told off to guard the margin of our camp. 
Around the fence which bounded it the 
Arctic inhabitants collected in clusters, 


watching with breathless interest the unusual 
preparations of the astronomers. But, though 


** VOLAGE.” (Photograph. 

the splendid Coelostat and other elaborate 
appliances in Dr. Common’s camp were all 
being got ready in accordance with the pre- 
arranged plan, and though the photographic 
slides were duly charged with their plates, 
yet the sky looked so unpromising, that we 
had but little expectation of success. 

I was personally engaged in observing, or 
more often trying to observe, with a small 
equatorial telescope. It is a_ beautiful 
instrument, which has been presented to the 
Cambridge Observatory by Professor Adams, 
my illustrious predecessor in the Lowndean 
Chair. But on this occasion its excellent 
qualities were of but little avail, the heavens 
were so greatly overcast. The introductory 
phenomenon of first contact could not be 
seen, the sun was behind a cloud at the 
moment when the moon made its invasion 
of the brilliant surface. From where I was 
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stationed the sky soon afterwards brightened 
a little, and the orb of day came forth 
brilliantly, showing that the phenomenon 
had commenced and that the moon had by 
that time effected a distinct encroachment 


upon the bright margin of the luminary. 
Nearly an hour had yet to elapse before the 
supreme moment of totality was reached. Our 
hopes and fears alternated during this interval. 
however, 


I must 
that at no 
the sky good 
to offer to us much 
expectation of being 
able to make any really 
satisfactory observations 
of the corona. But, 
still, we did think that 
fortunate 
some- 


say, 
time was 
enough 


we might be 
enough to see 
thing of this wonderful 
object. 

rhese hopes were not 
to be realized. During 
the great phase of 
totality a dense curtain 
of clouds hid the sun 
and moon from our view. 
Of the eclipse in the 
heavens nothing could be 
All that could be 
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done was to note 
its effects upon the 
earth. Such effects 
were so grand and 
so impressive, that 
those who beheld 
them felt amply re- 
paid for having 
travelled all the way 
to Vadsoe. 

Just as the last 
thin crescent of sun 
was on the point of 
disappearing, the 
great shadow of the 
moon was observed 
sweeping down 
from the distant 
mountains, plung- 
ing the fjord into 
solemn darkness, 
and then, as the 
shadow advanced 
with the speed of a 
cannon-ball, we found ourselves overwhelmed 
with the only night we had experienced 
during that Arctic summer. An impressive 
silence brooded over the many spectators 
during those 106 seconds, at the close of 
which the restoration of daylight took 
place with a suddenness almost startling. 
The total eclipse of goth August, 18096, 
was at an end. 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


THOSE familiar with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position in the House of 
Commons during the last five 
years of his long: life there, find 
it difficult to realize a state of 
The 


MR. GLAD- 
STONE’S 
LAST YEARS 
IN THE 


COMMONS. ,, . ‘ 
things that earlier existed. 


period named was pretty 
equally divided between the 
Opposition side and the 
Treasury Bench. In either 
case, with one memorable 
exception—when, amid the 
tumult of the scene that 
accompanied the closing of 
Committee on the Home 
Rule Bill, Mr. - Ashmead 
Bartlett, shortly after 
knighted, sat on the Front 
Opposition Bench with 
hands on his knees bellow- 
ing contumely at the 
veteran statesman—he was 
treated in both camps with 
reverent respect. Possibly 
members felt that the end 
was not far off, that. a 


career as memorable for its length as for 
Per- 
haps Mr. Gladstone was himself mellowed by 


greater achievements must soon close. 


advancing years and the deference paid 
to him. However it be, his appearance 
at the table, so far from being, as was 
once the case, the occasion for jeers and 
angry interruptions, was the signal for 
the gathering of a great congregation, 
drinking in with delight the flow of 
stately eloquence. 

Possibly in these sunnier cir- 
cumstances Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind may have reverted to 
earlier times when he suffered 


OTHER 

TIMES, 

OTHER 
MANNERS. 


There was one night in the springtime of 
the Session of 1878, when, as Lord 
Salisbury, speaking in the Lords in 
January of this year, candidly admitted, 
Lord Beaconsfield and his Ministry were 
engaged in “ putting their money on the 
wrong horse.” (It was, of course, the 
money of the British taxpayer. But 
precision is often fatal to epigram.). The 
Jingo fever was at its height. Mr. 
Gladstone was carrying round the Fiery 
Vol. xiii. —69. 


from quite other manners. , 


Gl 


“ BELLOWING CONTUMELY.” 


up and steadfastly regarded 
mob. 
and pursued his way into the House. 


Cross, rousing popular enthusiasm -that, in 
due time, swept the Conservative Government 
out of Downing Street. 
Commons, passion raged with rare turbulence. 


In the House of 
On the particular night referred to, Mr. 
adstone was returning to his _ seat, 
having voted against the 
Government on a_ side 
issue. Some of the gentle- 
men of England, perceiving 
his approach through the 
glass door of the “ Aye ” 
lobby, began to howl. The 
noise brought others to the 
spot, and there arose, echo- 
ing round the wondering 
and, at the moment, empty 
House of Commons, a yell 
of execration. Mr. Glad- 
stone, startled at the sud- 
den outburst, looked up, 
and saw a crowd of faces 
pressed against the glass 
door, mouths open, eyes 
gleaming with uncontrol- 
lable hate. He walked close 
the yelling 
Then, without a word, he turned 
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This temper displayed in the 
High Court of Parliament was 
the reflex of the passion that 
filled the music-halls and similar 
places of public resort outside. A few days 
later a crowd assembled before Mr. Glad- 
stone’s private house and, or ever the police 
could be mustered, had smashed his windows. 
Amongst his voluminous correspondence 
Mr. Gladstone probably preserves a roughly 
written scrawl inclosing a post-office order 
for £3 10s., that being the sum at which, 
according to the newspapers, the damage to 
his house-front was assessed. The writer 
said he was a working man; that he, his 
wife and family were so ashamed at reading 
how the great statesman’s windows had been 
broken by a mob calling themselves British 
working men, that they had scraped together 
money to repair the damage, 
and inclosed it herewith. 
When, after the 
A pont General Election 
OF ORDER. of 1880, Mr. Glad- 
stone returned to 
master of a mighty 


THE MOB 
OUT OF 
DOORS. 


power, 


majority, the personal animosity 
displayed towards him in Con 


servative circles was, if possible, 
increased. It found many chan- 
nels during the long course 
of the Bradlaugh controversy. 
Overworked, sometimes broken 
down in health, irritated with 
the constant dribbling of per- 
sonal animosity calculated to 
wear away any stone, Mr. Glad- 
stone, by occasional outbreaks 
of temper, gave the enemy fresh cause to 
blaspheme. 

There was a well-remembered scene when 
the Land Bill of 1881 was in Committee. 
The House had been cleared for a division. 
The bell clanged through all the corridors. 
Members who had not been present to 
listen to the arguments made up for the 
remissness by crowding in to vote. Suddenly, 
to the astonishment of everyone, to the con- 
sternation of Dr. Playfair—under that style 
Chairman of Committees at the time—the 
Prime Minister was discovered standing at 
the table commencing a speech. In the 
circumstances of the moment, that is a breach 
of order upon which it would seem impossible 
for the newest «member to stumble. That 
the Leader of the House, a Parliamentarian 
of fifty years’ standing, should thus fly in the 
face of the Standing Orders at first took 
away the breath of the Opposition. When 
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regained, they used it to indulge in an angry 
roar, drowning the opening sentences of the 
Premier’s remarks. 

Nevertheless, he stood at the table, waiting 
till the tumult should subside. It is one of 
the quaint rules of debate in the Commons 
that when the House has been cleared for a 
division a member desiring to raise any point 
of order may speak, but he must needs do it 
seated with his hat on. Dr. Playfair rising to 
enforce this rule, Mr. Gladstone’s Parlia- 
mentary instinct automatically asserted itself 
and he-resumed his seat. 

“Put on your hat!” shouted the Premier’s 
friends. 

Over Mr. Gladstone’s sternly set angry face 

there flashed for a moment an amused smile. 
He gently shook his head. He knew, what 
the House had forgotten, that he never 
brought his hat on ‘to the 
Treasury Bench. At this criti- 
cal moment it was hung ona 
peg in his room behind the 
Speaker’s Chair. When this 
difficulty dawned upon his 
colleagues hats were proffered 
from various sides. The nearest 
at hand was that of Sir Farrer 
Herschell, then Solicitor- 
General. Mr. Gladstone took 
it, and tried to put it on. But 
it was one of his unlucky days. 
A new and fearsome difficulty 
presented itself. The hat was 
not nearly large enough. As 
the scene grew in tumult and 
time was precious, the Premier, 
dexterously balancing the hat 
on the crown of his head, said what he had 
to say, and, like the parson whose pulpit 
habits excited the admiration of the Northern 
Farmer, “ coomed awaa.” 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone, in the 
better times that dawned at the 
close of his Parliamentary life, 
never thought of these things. 
He had a great gift of for- 
getting personal affront, which stood him 
in good stead in the changing aspects 
of his political life. In this very Parlia- 
ment of 1880-5, when Coercion Bills were 
passed, all-night sittings were as common 
as Wednesday afternoons, and Irish members 
were suspended in batches, the Premier 
was personally the object of that savage 
vituperation which, after the epoch of Com- 
mittee Room No. 15, the Irish members 
turned upon each other. 

“A vain old gentleman,” Mr. Biggar once 


FORGIVING 
AND 
FORGET- 
TING, 
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called him across the floor of the House of 
Commons. That was a mild adjuration 
compared with some of the personal abuse 
directed at him. In the Home Rule 
Parliament, I have several times heard Mr. 
Gladstone courteously allude to an Irish 
member still with us as “my hon. friend.” 
He never dropped the phrase, accompanied 
with friendly look and courteous gesture, but 
there flashed on my 
mind the memory 
of this same mem- 
ber standing below 
the gangway, shak- 
ing his clenched 
fist at the author 
of the Irish Land 
Bill, roaring at him 
in that vocal form 
Mr. O’Connell was 
once permitted to 
call “ beastly bel- 
lowing.” 

Mr. Bright, sub- 
jected to the same 
experience, threw 
up his long-time 
advocacy of the 
Irish Nationalist 
cause, and became one of its most powerful 
enemies. Mr. Gladstone never, in any indi- 
vidual case, betrayed the slightest evidence 
of recollection of what had been. -He 
had not only forgiven, but had apparently 
overcome the even greater difficulty of for- 
getting. 


“WITH COURTEOUS GESTURE.” 


Now that Mr. Gladstone has 

THE ETON withdrawn from the scene he so 

BusT. long graced, the last echo of the 

old personal resentment has died 
away. This state of things found pretty 
testimony in the movement which marked 
the opening of the Session for placing a 
bust of him in the Upper School at Eton. 
Etonians of all shades of politics are found 
both in the Lords and Commons. Lord 
Rosebery, representing the Peers, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, the former Eton boy who leads the 
Commons, joined hands in carrying into 
effect the happy thought. 

Twenty years ago—fifteen years ago—no 
member of Parliament with reputation for 
ordinary sanity would have conceived such 
an idea. Had he got over that initial diffi- 
culty and promulgated his scheme, he would 
have been promptly hustled on one side. 
This Session subscriptions poured in, old 
Eton boys, Liberals, Conservatives, whatever 
they be, each, all, proud of the boy whose 
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name is entered in the school-books of Eton, 
in the month of September, 1821. 
To Mr. Seale-Hayne, another 

AN ETON Etonian, first occurred the idea 

DINNER. of gathering together a school 

of old Eton boys to do honour 
to Mr. Gladstone. Six years ago this 
very month, on the 22nd of April, 1891, 
the member for the Ashburton division of 
Devon entertained old Etonians at his town 
house in Upper Belgrave Street. It was a 
notable gathering. With a single exception all 
the old Eton boys present were members of 
one or other House of Parliament. The 
exception was Mr. Frank Burnand, who, as 
Editor of Punch, may be said to represent 
the universe. 

In addition to the guest of the evening, 
then Leader of the Opposition, full of 
fire and zeal for the Home Rule Bill, was 
Lord Kimberley, who has this Session 
resumed his leadership of the House of 
Lords, and Lord Coleridge, then Lord Chief 
Justice, now gone to another place. Of 
commoners there were Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. JIeveson-Gower, Mr. 
Foljambe, Sir Arthur Hayter, Mr. Charles 
Parker, Mr. Harry Lawson, Mr. Milnes-Gas- 
kell, and Mr, Bernard Coleridge. All these, 
members of the House of Commons at that 
time, have since retired from the Parlia- 
mentary scene. Mr.Stuart Rendel has become 
a peer; Sir Hussey Vivian, after a brief 
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sojourn in the 
Mr. Knatchbull - Hugessen 
Brabourne. 
lated to the peers, died the 
other day. Sir R. Welby, of 
the Treasury, declining the 
title Lord Cut-emdown sug- 
gested on his being raised 
to the peerage, sits in the 
House of Peers as Lord 
Welby. Lord Monkswell is 
still happily to the fore. 

Of the sixteen members 
of the House of Commons 
who then sat round Mr. 
Seale - Hayne’s _ hospitable 
board only four retain seats 
in the present House—Earl 
Compton, Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, Mr. Labouchere, and 
the host himself. Even he 
has suffered change, having 
in the meanwhile, as a mem- 
ber of Mr. Gladstone’s 1892 
Ministry, had the opportunity 
of learning what is expected 
from the Paymaster-General. 

The gaps on the 


SIR GEORGE two front benches of the House 


House of Lords, 
is now 
Lord Kensington, also trans- 


died ; 
Lord 
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prominent figure, is due chiefly to renewed 
hunger after literary work. In 
with his contemporaries, he is not so young 


common 


as he was. Beyond most of 
them he has toiled in the 
public service. He is good 
for years of work to come, 
and has earned a right to 
choose the field in which he 
shall chant his Angelus. The 
House of Commons—a large 
numerical section of which 
has not always been just, not 
to say generous, in its bear- 
ing towards the brilliant 
scholar - politician — is now 
united in its protestation that 
the loss, irreparable in its 
way, is all its own. For his 
own peace of mind and 
pleasure Sir George Trevelyan 
has undeniably taken a wise 
decision in closing his Parlia- 
mentary career. The admis- 
sion is made the more un- 
grudgingly since the world 
looks forward to share his 
pleasure in the results of his 


fresh literary labours. 


His score of accomplished work, 
legislative and administrative, far 
exceeds the average. There is, 
nevertheless, a feeling among his 
friends and admirers that he did 


TREVELYAN. of Commons grow wider year 

by year. Familiar faces seen 
there through many Parliaments look forth 
no more. Sometimes, as in the case of Lord 


A CIVIL 
LORD WITH 
4 CON- 
SCIENCE, 


Hartington, Lord James of Hereford, Lord 


Tweedmouth, and a score of 
other old House of Commons 
men, it is the House of Lords 
that draws to itself the life- 
blood of the Commons, and 
never shows surprise when it 
finds how dully it beats in 
the new veins. Occasionally 
the impulse to withdrawal 
from the arena comes from a 
sense of overpowering weari- 
ness after long strife. The 
scholar reasserts himself over 
the politician, and the linger- 
ing for the library becomes 
irresistible. Commonest of 
all, it is Death that with the 
abhorréd shears cuts the thin- 
spun thread. 

Happily, in the case of Sir 
George Trevelyan, his with- 
drawal from the scene in 
which he has for thirty years 
been an attractive and, for the 
greater part of the time, a 





“SIR HENRY JAMES GOING UP TO 
THE LORDS.” 


not, in his final achievement of 
Parliamentary position, justify 
the hopes his start excited. 
That may be said with fuller 
freedom since the reasons for 
it are all to Sir George’s credit. 
The simple truth is he was 
too highly strung, too sensi- 
tive, too chivalrously honest, 
for the rough and tumble 
work of the House of Com- 
mons. This is he explanation 
of the occasional apparent 
indecision which excited the 
venomous criticism of meaner 
men. 

Early in his Ministerial 
career, when it seemed he 
had all the world before him 
where to choose, he, for 
conscience sake, took a step 
that seemed to wreck his 
voyage. When, in 1868, Mr. 
Gladstone came in on the 
wave of a great majority, his 
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shrewd eye discovered the capacity of the com- 
petition Wallah, and he made him Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty. Two years later, Mr. 
Forster’s Education Bill embodying the 
principle of payment of State money in sup- 
port of denominational schools, Mr. Trevelyan 
resigned. Of course he personally, or in any 
practical Ministerial relation, had no respon- 
sibility in the matter. He might have stuck 
to his ship in the Admiralty yard and let Mr. 
Forster adopt the compromise forced upon 
him by political exigencies. It is quite 
conceivable that, respecting his views, Mr. 
Gladstone would not have insisted upon his 
vote in the pending division. 

To Mr. Trevelyan niceties of this kind 

were naughtinesses. As a student of Parlia- 
mentary history, and with a knowledge of 
men, he must have felt that the most 
disastrous thing a junior Minister can do is 
to resign on a question of 
Cabinet policy. Not only 
is such a course incon- 
venient to his leaders ; it 
undesignedly smites them 
with reproof. It is made 
to appear that what First 
Lords and Secretaries of 
State can stomach is too 
strong meat for the tender 
moral constitution of a 
Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. There is nothing 
a veteran Premier dislikes 
more than a Junior Lord 
or an Under-Secretary with 
a tendency to resign for 
conscience’s sake. 
Sir George 
Trevelyan had 
another more memorable and 
finally fatal attack of the same 
disease at the epoch of Home Rule. He never 
recovered from the tossing about he then 
experienced. First he wouldn’t have Home 
Rule, and abandoned place and power rather 
than support his old leader and _ revered 
friend. That was a hard thing to do. But, as 
we have seen, it was not a new thing. Harder 
still, bitterest pill of political life, Sir George, 
being convinced, upon reflection and fuller 
consideration, that Mr. Gladstone was right 
on the Home Rule question and he wrong, 
unhesitatingly avowed his error and went 
back to the fold. 

That is in politics the unpardonable sin. 
A man may be forgiven for crossing over the 
way, leaving his early friends and ranging 
himself in the camp of the adversary. But 


THE 
UNPARDON- 
ABLE SIN. 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 
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before he goes back again, under whatever 
pressure of honest conviction, a man would 
do well to consider the advantages of the 
alternative course of tying a millstone round 
his neck and dropping into the sea. 
Sir George Trevelyan’s courage 
has through all his life been 
equal to his convictions. This 
quality was shown in another 
way, when on the morrow of the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish in Phoenix Park 
he accepted the proffered post of danger. 
Lord - Lieutenants and their Chief Secre- 
taries who to-day live in Phoenix Park at 
ease know little of the daily and hourly 
existence of their predecessors in office 
fifteen years ago. Something it is true 
has since been realized upon disclosure of 
the systematic sneaking after Mr. Forster 
with murderous intent. Through the term 
of their office Lord Spencer 
and Sir George Trevelyan 
never drove through the 
streets without an armed 
escort, whilst protecting 
policemen followed them 
like shadows, not only in 
Dublin but in London. 
From the window of his 
bedroom at the Viceregal 
Lodge, Lord Spencer, look- 
ing across the Park, could 
see the spot where Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was 
done to death. He had, 
indeed, been an _ actual 
witness of the murder on 
the fateful Saturday, regard- 
ing it with mild interest 
under the impression that 
it was some boys larking. 
A gruesome 
A WELCOME the 
HOME. 


THE 
TERROR 
IN DUBLIN. 


told in 
lodge, 


story is 
Chief Secretary’s 
pleasantly set amongst the woods, 
fronted by the gracious beauty 


of the Wicklow hills. Ten days after 
the new Chief Secretary had taken up 
his residence at the lodge, Lady Trevelyan 
looking round the drawing-room with house- 
wifely care observed something lying under 
the sofa. Calling a servant to have it 
removed, it turned out to be the blood- 
stained, dust-begrimed, knife-pierced coat of 
poor Frederick Cavendish. 

After the murder he was carried home. 
The coat, taken off and thrust under the 
sofa, escaped the notice of the diligent Irish 
housemaids. A ghastly home-coming this for 
a new tenant! 
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It was bad enough for Sir George 
to face the physical dangers and 
insuperable difficulties of his 
position in Ireland. . But his 
place on the Treasury Bench in the House 
of Commons was scarcely less worrying. It 
is a favourite episode with old romancists 
how a night of terror whitens a man’s hair. 
In May, 1882, when Sir George Trevelyan 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland, no thread 
of silver shone in his abundant hair. When, 
two years and a half later, he had lived 
through the time of terror, he was a grey- 
haired man. 

He never complained of the storm and 
stress, but inevitably it must have told upon 
his strength. 

It is worry that saps the strength. Sir 
George Trevelyan, who, though a little tired, 
came out of the stand-up fight in 
Ireland with a brave heart and 
unshaken resolution, never got 
over the snapping of oid ties, the 
breaking up of ancient friend- 
ships, that, as it happened, befell 
him alternately in two political 
camps. 


GREY- 
HAIRED. 


As every student of 
MR. Parliamentary _his- 
ARCH, M.P. tory knows, it is 
primarily and largely 
due to Sir George Trevelyan’s 
far-sighted pluck that the agri- 
cultural labourer and the small 
county householder to-day have 
their Parliamentary vote. His 
introduction of the Household 
Franchise (Counties) Bill in the 
early days of the Parliament of 
1874 was notable for two things 
beyond the favourable impres- 
sion made upon the House by the 
young member’s brilliant speech. 
Mr. Burt, who has since won his 
way to the closest esteem of the 
most critical assembly in the world, took 
occasion to deliver his maiden speech. 

The other event shows how far we have 
travelled on the Liberal highway during the 
last quarter of a century. Mr. Forster, sup- 
porting the Bill, referred to Mr. Arch, then 
in the forefront of his crusade, as “that 
eminent man.” The Squirearchy filled the 
House with roars of derisive laughter. That 
was nothing to the storm of angry indignation 
that burst forth when burly Mr. Forster went 
on to express a wish, “in the interests alike 
of Parliament and the country, that Mr. Arch 
had a seat in this House.” If he had sug- 


MR. JOSEPH ARCH. 
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gested Beelzebub as member for Birmingham, 
the outcry could not have been greater. 
To-day, Mr. Arch represents a division of 
his county, to which he has been thrice 
elected in as many Parliaments. He has 
been, at Sandringham, the honoured guest of 
his colleague, on a Royal Commission, the 
Prince of Wales. Since the present Session 
opened, good Conservatives have freely 
joined in a subscription set on foot to 
soothe the arch-agitator’s closing years with 
the anodyne of an annuity. 
The altered status of the Irish 
“IN PRISON member in these degenerate days 
OFTEN.” is shown in the marked reduction 
of the proportion who have been 
in prison. Ten years ago an Irish member 
rarely addressed the House of Commons 
without incidentally referring to a_ time 
“ when I was in gaol.” As sure 
as this remark was dropped by 
one member, otheriof his col- 
leagues seized the opportunity of 
reminding their constituents, and 
readers of the Nationalist news- 
papers, how they, too, had won 
this mark of distinction, a sort of 
Victoria Cross in Irish political 
warfare in Coercion days. 

Mr. W. O’Brien earned and 
long enjoyed exceptional distinc- 
tion in connection with his 
historic trousers. So uniform 
was the level of merit in this 
regard among his compatriots 
that it was necessary for a man 
emulous of exceptional fame to 
do something quite out of the 
way in a familiarly trodden path- 

= way to glory. 
Amongst 


Irish 
members sitting in 
the Parliament of to- 
day Mr. Davitt holds 
the second place in the roll of 


MR. 
DAVITT. 


prison-martyrs. Mr. Dillon and his contem- 
poraries in prison life had quite amateurish 
experience compared with the rigour of penal 
servitude through which Mr. Davitt passed 
in the solitude of his cell, brooding over and 
hatching the Land League scheme. Proud of 
his servitude, Mr. Davitt is not at all unready 
to discourse upon it. Early this Session, in 
debate on Sir Matthew White Ridley’s release 
of the dynamitards, he told again how he was 
made a beast of burden; how, with a rope 
slung over his armless shoulder, he dragged 
about the stony causeways of Dartmoor a 
truck containing soil or rubbish. 
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Surely one of the most notable scenes the 
House of Commons presents—an ex-convict 
telling, without bitterness, of the indignities 
he suffered for what he held to be his 


MR. MICHAEL DAVITT. 


country’s good, and a crowded House listen- 
ing attentive, not quite free from sense of 
shame. 


In the matters of having stood 
in the dock on charge of con- 
spiracy against the 
Crown, and having 
sat in a prison cell awaiting 
further developments, the 
senior member for Cork City 


“ BRITHER 
TO THE 
CORP.” 


takes the cake 
Francis Xavier O’Brien’s 
distinction, unique among 
living citizens of this Empire, 
that, having been convicted of 
crimen lese majestatis, he was, 
in accordance with the statute 
of the good old days of 
Edward III., ordered to be 


It is James 
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hanged, drawn,- and quartered. I never 
heard Mr. O’Brien, one of the most modest 
as he is, perhaps the mildest-mannered man 
in the House, allude to this incident in his 
early life. But it is rather a favourite topic 
with his colleagues, who, in some subtle 
sense, feel reflected upon them the glory that 
surrounds their colleague. 

There is a well-authenticated story of a 
funeral in Glasgow, attended by a person, 
unknown to the undertaker, who assumed 
certain airs of importance that appeared 
beyond his anonymous condition. The 
undertaker, having long mutely suffered his 
apparent obtrusiveness, stopped him as he 
was about to enter the first mourning carriage, 
and asked him who he was. 

“Man,” he said, indignation flashing in 
his eyes, “I’m brither to the corp.” 

In respect of the many-initialled member 
for Cork City, the other Irish members are, 
politically, brothers to what almost became 
a corp, and are inclined to assert themselves 
accordingly. 

As for Mr. O’Brien, he is in personal 
appearance the very last man a casual 
observer would associate with a_ tragic 
episode. It is true that a curiously long 
neck and a trick of bending his head forward 
might, to the morbidly imaginative mind, 
suggest reminiscences of preparing for 

meeting his doom. But that 
is an idle fancy. Mr. J. F. X. 
O’Brien is one of the most 
respected members of the 
Irish Party, with a rare gift 
of silence. It is a charming 
trait in his character that, on 
being released from the penal 
servitude to which his capital 
sentence was commuted, he, 
instead of going about the 
country posing as a martyr, set 
up in business in Dublin in 
the wine and tea trade. 


THE FOUR QUARTERS OF 
MR. J. F. X. O'BRIEN. 
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\INLY I try to recall from my 
recollections of yesterday, still 
“a9 vividly remembered, and from 
those of the long passed, grown 
tenderly dim in the mists of 
intervening time, from whom I 
learned the powerfully moral story I am here 
going to repeat to children great and small, 
to men and their companions: I cannot 
determine from whom it was I learned it. 
Did I first read it in some old book laden 
with the dust ofages? Was it told to me by 
my mother, by my nurse, one evening when 
I would not go to sleep—or one night when, 
sleeping soundly, a fairy came and sang it to 
me in my slumber? I carinot tell.- I cannot 
remember. I have forgotten all the details, 
of which there. only remains with me the 
subtle perfume—too fine and evanescent for 
me to seize it in its passage through my mind. 








= 








A Story FOR CHILDREN. 


But I retain—perfectly retain 





—the moral, which is the 
daughter. of all things healthy 

and strong. 
The things which I am 


going to recount happened in 

a charming country —one of 
those bright lands which we see only in 
delightful dreams, where the men are all 
good and the women all as amiable as they 
are beautiful. 

In that happy country there lived a great 
nobleman who, left a widower early in life, 
had an only daughter whom he loved more 
than anything in the whole world. 

Rosebelle was seventeen years old——a pure 
marvel of grace and beauty ; gay as a joyous 
heart, good as a happy one. For ten leagues 
round she was known to be the most 
beautiful and best. She was simple and 
gentle, and her exquisite ingenuousness 
caused her everywhere—in the mansion and 
the cottage—to be beloved. 

Her father, fearful lest the least of the 
distresses of our poor existence should over- 
take her, watched over her with jealous care, 
so that no harm should come to her; while 
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she passed her days in calmly thinking of the 
time before her, sure that it would not be 
other than delightful. 

When she was eighteen, her father con- 
sented to her being betrothed to the son of 
a Prince—to Greatheart, a handsome youth, 
who had been carefully reared, and detested 
the false excitements and factitious pleasures 
of cities, loving enthusiastically the fresh 
charms of Nature—of the common mother 
who claims us all, the Earth. 

Rosebelle loved her fiancé—married and 
adored him. 

With him she went to live in the admirable 
calm of the country—in the midst of great 
trees that gave back the plaint of winds, by 
a river with its ever-flowing song, winding 
under willowy banks, and overshadowed by 
tall poplars. 

She lived in a very old, old castle, where 
the sires of her husband had been born—a 
great castle reached by roads hewn out of the 
solid rock ; a great castle with immense, cold 
halls; where echo answered echo mysteriously ; 
where the night-owl drearily replied to the 
early thrush’s song to the rising sun, and the 
other awakened birds singing and chirping 
on the borders of the deep woods, where the 
sun enters timidly-—almost with the hesitation 
of a trespasser. 

When the time for parting came, her father 
had said to her, through his tears :— 

“You are going from me—your happiness 
claims that I should let you go: go, there- 
fore, but take all care of yourself for love of 
me, who have only you in the world to love.” 

To his son-in-law he said :— 

“Watch over her—I intrust her to you. 
Surround her with a thousand safeguards ; 
screen her from the least chance of harm or 
pain. Remember that even in stooping to 
pluck a flower she may fall and wound her- 
self—that in gathering a fruit she may tear 
her hand. See that all is done for her that 
can be done—keep her for me _ ever 
beautiful.” 

Absorbed in her love for her husband, 
Rosebelle realized the sweet dreams of her 
young girlhood. Then she dreamed— 
languorously —- Heaven knows what! The 
delightful future which she had seen in the 
visions of the past was still present with her, 
however. 

Her husband, tender and good, wished 
that she should do nothing but live and love. 
He had surrounded her with numerous 
servants, all ready to obey the least of her 
desires, the slightest of her fancies, to com- 
prehend the most trivial of her wants. She 

Vol. xiii.--60. 
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had nothing to do but to let time glide slowly 
by her. 

At length she wearied—languished mys- 
teriously. 

Her father, to whom she communicated 
this strange experience, was astounded. He 
reminded her of all the sources of happiness 
which ought to have existed in her case. 
He took her in his arms and said all he 
could think of in laudation of the husband 
who so greatly loved her; gave her innumer- 
able reasons why her happiness ought to 
have been unparalleled; offered money- 
more money-—-wishful to give all the felicities 
in the world. 

She wished for nothing of all that ; it only 
tired, enervated her. 

He -besought her 
replied :— 

“TI wish I could be so, for your sake and 
for that of my husband, whom I love so 
dearly.” 

And she struggled against the strange evil 
which so weighed upon her, against the deadly 
ennui that was sapping her young life. But 
the mysterious ill which tormented her soul 
grew and grew until it became overwhelming. 

Greatheart speedily detected her distress, 
and sought to discover its cause, but 
ineffectually ; and from alarm he passed into 
despair. 

Now, when he returned from: the plain, 
the fields, or the camp, when he embraced 
her he pressed against his bosom a bosom 
cold and filled with sadness and tears—a 
bosom so cold that it might have been 
thought to contain a block of ice in place of 
a heart—and he redoubled his tenderness 
towards her. Seeing how much he was 
suffering on her account, she vowed for him 
a boundless love. 

Courageous, energetic even, she tried to 
shake off the languor which possessed her— 


to be happy; she 


- endeavouring to intoxicate her soul and 


drown her self-consciousness in the love of 
her adored husband ; but all her efforts were 
made in vain; she became more and more 
oppressed with weariness, and the crowd of 
servants about her, all eager to realize her 
wishes, were utterly unable to mitigate her 
condition by anything they could do. 

At last, she fell into a state of the deepest 
melancholy. The rose-tints faded from her 
cheeks, her beauty paled like that of a 
languishing flower; the light in her eyes 
grew each day more dim. She was very ill. 

The most learned doctors in the healing 
art were called to her—brought, regardless of 
cost, from the most distant countries—only 
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to confess their complete inability ; excusing 
themselves by affirming that there was no 
remedy for an indefinable ailment — an 
ailment impalpable, incomprehensible. 
Then, one day, an 
old, white-haired shep- 
herd, with a long, snowy 
beard, who had learned 
to understand men from 
having always lived alone 
with his sheep and 
thinking, thinking, while 
he led them to their 
pasture—an old philo- 
sopher—came to Great- 
heart, of whom 
he was one of 
the vassals, and 
said to him :— 
“T know where 
there lives, close 
by here, an old 
grand-dame, with 
one foot in the 
grave, she is so 
old. People call 
her a sorceress ; 
but never mind 
that; she, and 
she alone, can 
cure our lady, 
our mistress, 
whom you love 
so well.” 
Knowing not 
what to do in 
his suffering, 
Greatheart _ be- 
lieved what the 
old shepherd told 
him. ye 
He took Rose- 
belle far 
from the castle 
along the bank 
of the river, to a spot where the path 
ran between high rocks, leading to a deep 
and profoundly dark cavity, within which 
they found the old, old woman of whom the 
shepherd had spoken, crouching by the side 
of a scanty fire of pine-branches, warming 
herself in their fitful light, in the midst of 
owls and ravens, cats and rats with phos- 
phorescent eyes, showing green in the 
obscurity when lit by the intermittent sparkle 
of the crackling branches on the hearth. 
“Ho, there ! sorceress!” cried the young 
Prince. “Cure my wife, and I will give you 


» 


the half of all I possess ! 


away “ SHE VOWED FOR HIM A BOUNDLESS LOVE.” 
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The very old woman looked for a long 
time at Rosebelle out of her little, bright 
eyes, meeting those of the young Princess, 
and holding her, as if by a spell. For awhile 

longer she re- 
mained silent, as 
if in contem- 
plation; then, 
suddenly, she 
rose to her feet, 
raised her long 
arms towards the 
herbs suspended 
from the rocky 
roof of her dwell- 
ing-place, spread 
out her flesh- 
less fingers and 
cried :— 

“iT see! I 
see! I under- 
stand it all! 
Yes, my lord, I 
will cure your 
wife—your 
adored one ; and 
presently in your 
arms, on your 
heart, shall sleep 
a heart beating 
with great joy 
for love of you!” 

: As they both 
sprang nearer to her, 
the better to hear her 
wonderful words, the old 
woman retreated, say- 
ing :— 

“Ves, I will cure 
her ; but, to aid me in 
the task, I need the 
assistance of ten little 
fairies—ten friends who 
have ever been dear to 
me, ever faithful to me, 
and who, by an unfortunate chance, have 
not visited me to-day. To-morrow I shall 
be sure to have them with me, my tiny 
comrades ; so come back to me to-morrow, 
my dear, when I will detain them until 
you arrive, and will take measures for 
enabling them to cure you.” 

The sun, next day, had hardly risen, 
hardly caressed the earth with its earliest 
beam, when Rosebelle re-entered the old 
sorceress’s murky dwelling-place. 

Over the still crackling fire of pine-branches 
she extended her white hands by direction of 
the old woman, who raised her arms and 
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‘ THE SORCERESS,” 


uttered some curious words, accompanied by 
some strange gestures. 

Then, from a small cavity in the rocky wall 
she appeared to draw forth an invisible some- 
thing, which she carefully conveyed to the 
shelter of her bare bosom. And when she 
had repeated these actions ten times, she 
cried :— 

“T have them !—I have them all !—all 
warm in my bosom —my faithful little fairies ! 
Oh !—do not attempt to see them, or they 
will at once fly away. They desire to serve 
you—to cure you. Here they are!” 

And laughing, dancing, and singing, the old, 
old woman tapped with the crooked thumb 
of her right hand the young Princess’s ten 
extended fingers, while the quaint song she 
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sang was gaily given back by the 
echo of the rocky vault above 
her. This was the song: she 
sang, holding the Princess’s 
delicate fingers caressingly in 
her left hand :— 

Ten good little fairies hie, 

To these ten good fingers nigh : 

Each of you reside in one 

Until your kindly task is done, 

Until by certain signs you’re sure 

That you have made a perfect cure. 

Potent fairies, from this hour 

Exercise your utmost pow’r ; 

Drive away the evil spell 

Cast on one who’ll love you well ! 

Then, still laughing heartily, 
she pressed Rosebelle’s fingers 
tightly, and went on :- 

“They are all here, the 
wonderful little doctors! Guard 
them preciously ; do not weary 
them ; keep them by you, and, 
to do all that, never give them 
a moment’s rest so long as the 
sun shines in the sky. Keep on 





moving: them—actively, rapidly 
—so long as you are awake. 
Now go, and come back to me 


when you are quite cured, 
returning me my trusty little 
fairies.” 

With’ her hands filled with 
this precious load, Rosebelle 
hurried home, and told Great- 
heart of her dear hope of a 
renewal of life. 

Of an evening, thenceforth for 
a long time, she would even 
refrain from eating, so as to 
leave herself more time to 
exercise her unresting fingers, 
in which the ten little fairies 

were tenderly housed. As soon as the sun 
had sunk beneath the earth she went to 
sleep, and as soon as daylight returned, she 
at once rose and began once again to move 
her fairy-laden fingers. 

During many, many days, she. continued 
to move her fingers in every way she could 
devise ; but at length, growing tired of this 
useless play, she went back to her old friend 
the sorceress. 

“Nobody ever taught you to use your 
fingers usefully?” replied the old woman. 
“Go on moving them, still moving them, 
but in some employment that interests you. 
Don’t let my fairies go to sleep—that is all 
they desire in their imprisonment.” 

On returning home, Rosebelle drew her 
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long-neglected harp from its case and played 
on it. ‘Then, to occupy her fingers more 
usefully, she had needles brought to her and 
employed them in dainty sewing. 

But, growing weary of the dull monotony 
of these labours, she sought more varied 
employment for her fingers—gathered flowers 
in the garden and arranged them in charming 
bouquets; plucked fruit from the trees in 
the orchard ; attended to the sick and ailing ; 
consoled the poor—exercising her fingers 
constantly by slipping gold pieces into their 
grateful hands. 

One by one, she sent away her crowd of 
obsequious servants, who had now nothing 
left for them to do but 
to go to sleep at their 
posts. 

She would not 
anybody to do any- 
thing for her which she 
could do for herself, 
but threw her whole 
soul and being into 
the things 
tended to be 
them. 


allow 


God in- 
done by 
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Every day, and all the while the sun shone 
in the sky, she found active employment for 
her beautiful fingers. And the roses came 
back to her cheeks and health to all her 
being, and songs and laughter to her lips— 
and she could, once again, give to her 
beloved one a heart filled with ineffable 
tenderness. 

Perfectly cured, she went to the sorceress 
and gave her back her wonderful little fairy 
doctors. 

“ Ah, my child!” said the old dame, “ they 
are very proud of having saved you. Give 
them to me, for I have every day great need 
of them—can never have too much of them. 

Indeed, if I had enough 
of them to serve all the 
idlers in the world, I 
should want as many as 
there are stars in the 
heavens at night. But 
I will keep those I have 
for the service of those 
who are pining from 
ennui —and there are 
enough of “hem, good- 
ness knows !” 

















Curtostties. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 














GLASS FINGER-RINGS FROM WEST AFRICA. 

This is a little collection of finger-rings made by 
the natives of West Africa from old European glass 
bottles of various colours. Empty bottles, thrown 
away by travellers, are eagerly picked up by these 
savages, who treasure them as great prizes, and in- 
geniously chip and file portions of them into various 
ornaments. These rings are from Nupé, and were 
probably made in the town of Bida, so lately occupied 
by the Niger Company’s punitive force. There are 
fifty-eight on the string, the colours being blue, red, 
yellow, green, and white, with pointed bezels. 


CUP GIVEN TO THE PEASANTRY ON THE CZAR'S 
CORONATION. 

Everyone will remember the awful disaster that 
took place on the Khodinsky Plains, near Moscow, 
during the festivities incident upon the coronation of 
the Czar. Besides the cup or mug, some sweetmeat 
and sausage were also distributed. It was whilst press- 


ing forward to obtain these souvenirs that thousands of 
The cup bears 
This specimen 


the poor people were crushed to death. 
the Imperial Crown and _ initials. 
belongs to Mr. J. Edge Partington. 











From a Photo. by T. Milnthorp, Market Place, Romsey. 





FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GALE’S AMBULANCE 
CARRIAGE. 


This most interesting 
relic of the deplorable, 
but yet glorious, days 
of the Crimean War 
has remained for more 
than forty years at Miss 
Nightingale’s old home 
at Embley, near 
Romsey, in Hampshire. 
It will probably find a 
resting-place at Netley 
Hospital. Itis 5ft. long 
and 2ft. wide, built of 
osier or wicker on a 
wooden springless 
frame. It is thought 
that the ambulance 
must have belonged to 
the Russians before it 
came to aid Miss 
Nightingale in her 
heroic work among the 
suffering soldiery. The 
photo. was sent in by 
Mr. E. Sillence, of 
Church Street, 
Romsey. 











THE 


A MARVELLOUS WOODEN MODEL. 


Made in his spare time by a young engineer, 
Mr. Chas. H. Price, of ‘* Ferncliffe,” Kenilworth 
Road, Southsea, on board a big liner running to 
Australia. The model is a miniature representation 
of the compound engines of a steamship, and is 
unique in its way, being made entirely of wood 
(chiefly old deal boxes), cut out and put together 
with no other tools than a small penknife and a 
bradawl. The model is only nine or ten inches 
high. A handle at the end of the crank-shaft sets the 
engine in motion, the pistons rising and falling with 
the steady beat familiar to ocean voyagers. 
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EXTRAORDINARY FREAK OF NATURE. 

This is an exact reproduction from a photo. of 
a plank of poplar cut in the mountains of Western 
Virginia, up the great Sandy River. * Absolutely un- 
touched copies of the photo. were issued by Messrs. 


Streit and Schmit, upholsterers, of Cincinnati, in 
whose factory the board was originally found in 


October, 1894. The representation of a human 
face in the markings of the wood is really most 
wonderful. 
A RAILWAY ENGINE 
THAT BURST IN THE 
STREET. 

This extraordinary 
accident occurred on 
the Lima and Chorillos 
Railway, Peru, in April, 
1896. The engine left 
Chorillos with seven or 
eight well-filled cars, 
arriving at Baranco 
station ten minutes 
later. Here a crowd of 
passengers were wait- 
ing. On starting again, 
the boiler exploded 
with a terrific report, 
pieces of the wreckage 
being hurled half a mile 
away ; the shock was 
felt three miles off. 
Only two or three 
people were hurt, but 
walls and windows 
suffered. There was 
not enough water in 
the boiler. 





CURIOSITIES 





AND ARENA OF FIGHTING 
CRICKETS. 

The Chinese are great gamblers and 
sportsmen ; cricket-fighting is among the 
sports. The insects are caught on the hills 
by night, and placed singly in earthenware 
pots, with a little mould and water. Those 
that chirp the loudest are considered the 
gamest fighters, and these, after a few 
victories, fetch big prices. Whilst ‘* training” 
the crickets are fed on honey and boiled 
chestnuts and rice. The insects are matched 
according to Size, weight, and colour. The 
stakes on the result of the battle are some- 
times very large. The vanquished insect is 
buried in a silver coffin for luck. Besides 
the stakes, the conqueror’s owner gets 
silk, roast pig, and the like. Fa- 


CAGE 


presents 


tee, near Canton, is a great place for these 











contests. 


A HORNETS’ NEST. 


Here are two photos. of a hornets’ nest taken by 
Mr. F. D. Jones, of Ashwell, Herts, and sent in by 
Mr. C. H. Bates, M.A., of the same place. The 
photos. show the interior and exterior respectively. 
In May, 1896, Mr. J. Thorne, of Ashwell, noticed a 


queen hornet near his beehives. He searched and 
found—a hornets’ nest, beneath the case of the hive. 
At the time it was only as big as a watch, and in ten 
days out came three ‘hornets. Thereafter the nest 
and the population (of hornets) increased together 

until the former becatme a barracks of a com- 








modious and artistically beautiful kind. Indeed, 
this nest has been pronounced by an expert to 
be the finest in the country. Crede experto! 
May.our practical knowledge of hornets’ nests 
remain small! These nests consist of horizontal 
layers of woody fibre, held together by a central 
vertical support ; the under side of each layer 
being composed of cells in which eggs and 
nourishment are deposited. 





CURIOUS APPARATUS FOR CLOSING 
A GATE, 

We are indebted for the use of this jhoto. 
to Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, the courteous and 
learned librarian of the Royal Geographical 
Society. The photo. was taken in Troms6 by 
the observant doctor during a holiday trip in 
Norway. It shows a curiously elaborate yet 
cumbersome device used for keeping a farmer’s 
gate shut. When the gate is opened the 
horizontal pole acts as a spring, for a reason 
that one glance at the photo. will render 
obvious. 
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A POST-CARD THAT WENT ROUND THE WORLD. 
Both sides of the post-card are here reproduced. interesting experiment. The whole system is set 
One cannot but admire the ingenious system by which _ forth in the directions on the back of the card, and the 
Mr. Fred Spalding, jun., insured the success of his _ post-marks are an interesting study. 











SILENCE FELL UPON THE LITTLE COMPANY.” 


(See page 495: ) 





